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THE HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ppoutaes Roosevelt on October 20th called the 
Fifty-eighth Corigress to meet in extraordi- 
nary session November 9th, for -the approval of 
the reciprocal commercial convention between the 
United States and Cuba. Although this para- 
graph is written in advance of the occasion, it 
seems safe to predict that the Speaker of the 
new House of Representatives will be the Hon. 
Joseph G. Cannon of Danville, Hlinois. His 
portrait appears on the front cover page. 

Mr. Cannon was born in 1836 in North Caro- 
lina, but in early life removed to Illinois, was 
admitted to the bar, and practised successfully. 
For seven years he was state’s attorney for 
Vermilion County. Since 1873, with the excep- 
tion of one term, he has represented his district 
in Congress. During most of that time he has 
been a member of the committee on appropria- 
tions, and for the last six years has been its 
chairman. In that capacity he has played the 
important part of “‘watch-dog of the Treasury.” 

In the biographical dictionaries Mr. Cannon’s 
“record” as given by himself occupies less than 
a dozen lines—a fact that measures the new 
Speaker’s modesty, but not his ability and 
popularity. ‘“‘Uncle Joe’ is what his friends on 
both sides of the House have called him, and a 
recent biographer who lays stress upon the 
geniality of the man sums him up also as “honest, 
fearless, rugged, unconventional and adroit.” 

It is pertinent to add that when Mr. Hender- 
son’s purposed retirement from the Speaker’s 
chair and from thé House became known, Mr. 
Cannon did not even have to make a campaign. 
He was the logical successor to an oflice second 
in power to the presidency only, and before other 
candidates fairly had time to announce them- 
selves, Representatives elect, sufficient to insure 
his election, had declared for Mr. Cannon for the 
speakership. 





homas B. Reed was not the first presiding 

officer to count a quorum, as the historian of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, has discovered. In the 
early part of the last century the Congregational 
Chureh in the Holyoke parish was supported by a 
general tax ; but the Baptists, who were stronger, 
desired to have the money go to the support of 
their pastor, and at the parish meeting to make 
the appropriation they refused to vote. The 
moderator, however, counted them as present 
and voting. ‘lhereupon they withdrew from the 
meeting, breaking the quorum. These tactics 
succeeded, even if those of the non-voting Con- | 
gressmen failed, for it was not long before a 
compromise was effected, and the Rev. Thomas 
Rand, the Baptist pastor, was elected pastor of 
the Congregational Church as well. The one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Baptist Church was recently celebrated. 


Tt young society women of Rutland, Ver- 
mont, officiated as conductors on the local 
electric cars one day recently, and cleared several 
hundred dollars to aid the old ladies’ home, for 
the traction company gave them all the money 
they took in excess of the usual day’s receipts. 
Wise young women they were, to keep away 
from the other end of the car, for there accidents 
are liable to happen—such as, for instance, that 
which befell a motor-man in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, the other day. ‘This man was swinging 
his car round a eurved track in the barn, when 
he became electrified, and could not move his 
hands to turn the controller. Then things 
occurred, and speedily. The car went through a | 
brick wall nearly three feet thick, made a hole | 
that would take in a double team, and landed on | 
the sidewalk. The pleasing part of the story is | 
that neither the motor-man nor any one else was 
injured; but such good fortune does not always | 
wait upon accidents involving electricity, and 
one would not wish to see a woman taking the 
chances. 





hen New England was first settled by the 

whites, Indians of the Algonkin nation 
occupied the region. Several different tribes 
made their homes in what is now the State of 
Massachusetts. A few persons of Wampanoag 
blood still survive, but it is believed all the other 
tribes are extinct. The last of the Nipmucks 
died the other day at Oxford—a woman who 
said she was eighty-seven years old, but who 
is, asserted by townsmen to have passed her 
hundredth birthday. She was the last of six 
Nipmucks to whom, some years ago, the legisla- 
ture granted annuities of two hundred dollars 
each, a benefaction which in her case was after- 
ward increased to four hundred and fifty dollars 
a year. | 

Mention of these annuities prompts the thought | 

that, of late years, Massachusetts has been dealing | 
generously with all the descendants of the | 
original Americans, yet in spite of that the | 
Massachusetts Indians seem to have shown less 
“staying power’ than those of Maine and the 
maritime provinces of Canada. Perhaps the | 
explanation is that the Indians of the old colony 
were more rigorously exterminated in the first 
place. The early settlers, it must be admitted, 
had abundant provocation. Nevertheless, the 
modern way is better than theirs. 
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The Scholars’ Solid Gold Fountain Pen. | 


I will send the above high-grade Fountain Pen to any 
address upon the receipt of One Dollar. Address, 
THE SCHOLARS’ FOUNTAIN PEN Co., Westerly, R. 1: 



















GAUNTLET. 


A medium-weight glove 
especially adapted to the 
use of engineers, fire- 
men, brakemen, also for 
logging, ice- cutting har- 
\ vesting, etc., made of 
steam-proof and water- 
\ proof stock, either 
horse or buck skin. 


Thousands in Use 
giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Cut in such a way that all seams come 
on the back, insuring fitand comfort. Made in 
gauntlet or short wrist, as preferred. Wher- 
ever a steam-proof and water-proof glove is 
desired, com bined with hard-wearing qualities, 
this glove fills the bill as none other ean. 

Before buying a glove for any kind of work 
look up the } all made from 
leathers tanned by our own special process,that 
rendersthem steam-and water- proofand keeps 
them soft and pliable under all conditions. 

If Your Dealer hasn't them, write us, but Ask Him First. 


PARKER BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
Littleton, N. H. 























MARVELLI MACARONI 

Is prepared from the finest gluterean flour, 
and contains all the strength of the grain. 
It is put ay in sealed, germ- raroot pac 

that keep it fresh and pure. It isa food that 
contains more nutritious elements. than 
beef, and excels ovary imported brand. It 
is ahvays palatable, being firm end tender— 
not mushy—when boiled. Cook it in your 
chafing-dish, and treat _your friends to the 
best the earth affords. Foran ev ening lunch 
it is ideal. Tell us Jour name and grocer 
ana we will send you a book, “ a ‘ays to 

Cook Macaroni,” by Mrs. 8. T. Ror. 


The Marvelli Go., 101 Water St., Harbor Beach, Mich, 


COMPANION. 
| STAMPS, Res ae: ates Gh 


PREPARE AT HOME 


FOR POSITIONS. We have through 23 years’ 
business teaching ‘helped to positions, in Worces- 
ter and Boston, 6000 bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers. _We can give you by mail the same 
bookkeeping and. stenography courses and: pre- 
pare you for equal success. We award diplomas 
and start hundreds in positions. For explanations 
and strong Boston and Worcester testimonials, ad- 


dress, HINMAN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Worcester, Mass. 











5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Heat 
Your 
House 


witha 








Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


























Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions, 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 


some maps and folders on application to 
Geo. I. Humphrey, Asst. Excutsion Mgr., 


368 adisienes Street, Boston, Mass. 
80 
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Save money, time and trouble by using 
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#) Box, and Single Damper peed furnish per- 
mi fect baking with less fue 
It is easy to keep the fire overnight, and by a half-turn of the i 
handle clear it in the morning_as bright as if freshly kindled. hy 


’ *<;, The Cog-Wheels of this Improved Grate are out- 
} side the fire-box, protected from heat and ashes. 


A CRAWFORD sent on Thirty Days’ Trial if there 
is no agent in your town. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars describing our various styles. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 
31235 Union reat, Boston. 
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PETERS 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


Here is a Treat! 


If you have never tasted this “‘irre- 
sistibly delicious” eating chocolate, 
send for a sample and interesting 
illustrated booklet, “An Ascension 
of Mont Blanc.”’ They are both FREE. 


It is impossible to describe this 
surpassing delicacy made of pure 
chocolate and Swiss milk, containing 
allitscream. It gives eating choc- 
olate a new meaning. 

A pure, wholesome confection and 
a nourishing food. Easy to digest. 
Does not create thirst. The only 
chocolate that can be eaten freely by 
children, invalids and persons of 
weak digestion. 

Insist upon Peter’s—the original— 
others are imitations. Don’t fail to 
send for Free sample. 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 7 
78 Hudson St., NEW YORK. 




















For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


It nourishes and strengthens the 
nerves, enriches the blood, vital- 
izes and invigorates the whole 
system. Causes good appetite, per- 
fect digestion and restful sleep. 

our druggist can’t supply you we will send 


email bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RuMFoRD CHEMICAL WorksS, Providence, R. I. 

















ON 

A 

Pure South American Hair Mattress, the 
cleanest, softest and most resilient mattress made. 
Length of service, quality and com- 

fort considered, it is the cheapest. 


Made in two parts, best ticking. 
Delivered express paid to any part of New LE nohaed. 


CHARLES G. WARREN, Manufacturer, 





259-261 Main Street, Malden, Mass. 
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i Insist upon gettin : 
og @ithe X-RAY stove Polish. 





Dealer 





Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
4 as paste or liquid polishes. X-RAY 

4 gives a quick, brilliant lustre, and 
does not burn off. A 2-cent stamp will bring 
a Sample from LA Mé INT, CORLISS & CO., 
Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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r | WHE captain, the head 
L coach and the trainer of 
am the Hillton Academy foot- 

ball team sat about the table in 

the head coach’s room. It was 





the evening of November 27th, 
and on the morrow, Thanks- 
giving day, the wearers of the crimson 
were to meet on the gridiron their old- 
time rivals of St. Eustace Academy, 
in the final and most important contest 
of the year. 

The drop-light illumined three 
thoughtful faces. Bob Syddington, 
captain, a broad-shouldered and fine- 
looking lad of eighteen, traced figures 
on the green leather table-covering and 
scowled intently. Gardiner, the head 
coach, a man of thirty, wrote on a 
sheet of paper with a scratching pen. 
The trainer and the school’s physical 
director, Mr. Beck, leaned back in his 
chair, his eyes from behind the gold- 
rimmed glasses fixed speculatively upon 
Syddington. Gardiner looked up. 

“Cantrell at left half, of course ?’’ 

Syddington nodded. 

“He won’t last the game,’’ said the 
trainer, ‘‘but he’s good for the first 
half.’’ 

The coach’s pen scratched again. 
Syddington scowled more darkly and 
his hand trembled a little over the 
leather. 

‘*How about right half?’’ Gardiner 
glanced fleetingly at the captain and 
then, questioningly, at the trainer. 
The latter spoke after a moment: 

**Well, Lane’s first choice, 
he??’ 

‘“‘To my mind, yes,’’ answered 
Gardiner, ‘‘but Syddington thinks 
Servis should start the game; that 
while he’s not so brilliant as Lane, 
he’s more steady. I don’t share Syd- 
dington’s distrust of Lane, but if he 
thinks he’s going to feel that he has 
better support behind him, I’m willing 
to hold Lane out until he’s needed.’’ 

‘*Then there’s Lane’s knee,’’ said 
Syddington, without looking up. 

‘The knee’s all right,’’ said Beck, 
decisively. ‘‘ Physically Lane’s in as 
good shape as he was before the 
injury.”” , 

‘*Ye-es, but Servis has never been 
hurt,’’ answered Syddington. ‘‘Seems 
to me that makes him less liable to 
injury now.’’ 

His face was pale and there were little stub- 
born creases about the mouth. The trainer 
opened his lips as if to reply, but closed them 
again. Gardiner examined his pen and waited. 
Restraint was in the air. 

“T think we’d better start with Servis,’’ said 
Syddington, after a moment. He heaved a 
sigh of relief and shot a glance at Beck. 

The latter’s face wore an expression of disap- 
pointment, which disappeared under the lad’s 
scrutiny, but which, nevertheless, caused Syd- 
dington to transfer his gaze to the table and 
sent a flush to his cheeks. 

Gardiner wrote fora moment. ‘‘That leaves 
only full-back, and Hale’s our man there. 
And that finishes the line-up. I’ll read it 
over.’’ 

Then he and Beck discussed once more the 
plan of the battle. 

Bob Syddington heard nothing. He was 
fighting a battle of his own, and his thoughts 
were far from pleasant. To do a dishonorable 
act knowingly, deliberately, is in itself dis- 
agreeable enough to a boy who has all his life 
hated mean actions. But to know that two 
persons, in whose eyes one particularly wants 
to appear clean and honorable, are aware of the 
act, adds greater bitterness. 

Syddington entertained no illusions. He 
knew that when he had caused Servis’s name 
to be placed in the line-up instead of Lane’s he 
had done a dishonorable thing. And he knew 
that both the head coach and the trainer were 
equally aware of the fact, and that he had fallen 
far in their estimation; that henceforth they 
must hold him, at the best, in pitying contempt. 
A monstrous price, he told himself bitterly, to 
pay for next year’s captaincy ! 

And he was not only injuring himself, but 
by deposing Lane he was placing in jeopardy 
the team’s success in the ‘‘big game.’’ ‘There 
was never a doubt but that Lane was the man 
for the position of right half-back. Without 
exception he was the most brilliant player at 
Hillton. He had won the game with Shrews- 
burg by a sixty-yard run for a touch-down. 
More than once in minor games he had brought 
the spectators to their feet by his daring running 
or hurdling. 


isn’t 





It was almost a certainty that if | 
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but on his five - yard line Hale 
had failed miserably at a kick, 
and had been borne back for a 
safety. And now, with but 
seven minutes left, with the 





** OVER, EH, SYDDINGTON ?”’ 


he went into the St. Eustace game he would 
do just what the school expected, and by bril- 
liant playing become the hero of the year. And 
there lay the rub. 

Only the day before, Carter, the right tackle, 
had warned him: ‘‘If there was an election 
now, Bob, we’d make you captain again by a 
majority of one or two. But if Lane goes in 
and does his usual spectacular stunt, he’ll be 
the next captain as sure as fate. Take my 
advice and keep him out somehow. You’ve 
got Servis and Jackson, and—well, don’t be an 
ass!’’ And Syddington had shaken his head 
and answered righteously, ‘‘I can’t do that, 
Tom.’’ 

And now he had done it! 

He clenched his hands under the table and 
hated himself with an intensity that hurt. 
Gardiner and the trainer talked on. The clock 
on the mantel ticked monotonously. 

It was not as if Lane would make’a poor 
captain. On the contrary, Syddington knew 
that he would prove a good one. That the 
captain did not altogether like him, Lane knew. 
He had said a few days before,—it had never 
been meant for Syddington’s ears, but neverthe- 
less had reached them,—‘‘I’ll never get into 
the St. Eustace game until every other back is 
in the hospital. Syddington’s no fool!’’ And 
now Syddington hated Lane more than ever 
because he had rightly judged him capable of 
dishonesty. 

And Lane would know, and Gardiner and 
Beck and Carter; and the fellows would sus- 
pect. But—and that was the worst of all—he 
himself could never forget. The clock struck 
the half-hour, and Gardiner looked up. 

‘**Half after nine! This won’tdo. We must 
get to bed. Don’t bother about to-morrow, 
Syddington. Get your mind off the game and 
go to sleep. It'll be all right.’’ 

Syddington rose and took up his overcoat. 
After he had struggled slowly into it he faced 
the others as if about to speak, but instead 
walked to the door in silence. 

**Good night!’’ said Gardiner. 





**Good night, Syddington!’’ echoed Beck. 
The boy thought he could already detect a | 
different tone in their voices, a foretaste of that | 


contempt with which in future they were to 
consider him. 

“*Good night; good night, sir!’’ he answered, 
miserably. Then, with the door opening under 
his hand, he turned, his face pale but resolute, 
with something that was almost a smile play- 
ing at the corners of his mouth. 

‘*Mr. Gardiner, I wish you’d change that 
line-up, please.’’ 

‘Of course, if there’s anything —’’ 

**T’d like Lane to go in at right half instead 
of Servis. Thank you, sir. Good night!’’ 

When the door had closed coach and trainer 
faced each other smilingly. 

**T didn’t think he could do it,’’ said Beck. 

**Nor did I,’’ answered Gardiner. ‘‘ And he 
didn’t.’’ 

The autumn sunlight had disappeared slowly 
from the field of battle, and the first shadows of 
evening grew and deepened along the fences. 
The second half of the game was well-nigh 
over, and the score-board told the story thus: 

Hillton 6 Opponents 8 
Hillton’s Ball 
3 Down 4 Yds to Gain 
7 Minutes to Play 

Over on the Hillton sections of the stand the 
cheering was hoarse and incessant, and crimson 
banners waved ceaselessly. It has ever been 
Hillton’s way to shout loudest under the shadow 
of defeat. 

Hillton’s one score had been secured in the first 
three minutes of play. Quick, steady tackle- 
back plunges had carried the ball from the center 
of the gridiron to St. Eustace’s six-yard line 
before the latter team had awakened to its dan- 
ger. From there Cantrell had skirted the blue’s 
right end and Hale, the Hillton full-back, had 
kicked an easy goal. 

But St. Eustace had pulled herself together, 
and from that time on had things her own way, 
forcing her rival to abandon offense and use 
every effort to protect her constantly threatened 
goal. Yet it was not until the half was almost 
over that St. Eustace finally managed to score, 
pushing her full-back through for a touch-down 
and afterward kicking goal. 

The second half had started with honors even, 





ball on Hillton’s fifty-yard line 

and four yards to gain on the 
third down, the crimson was fighting 
valiantly against defeat. 

Syddington, pale and panting, meas- 
ured the distance to the St. Eustace 
goal with his eyes and groaned. If 
only Lane or Sanford, who had taken 
Cantrell’s place, could be got away 
round an end! If only they could get 
within kicking distance of that cross- 
bar! If — 

**34—29—96—12 |”? 

Lane was hurdling the line at right 
guard. Syddington dashed into the 
mélée, shoving, shouting hoarsely. 
The blue line gave and Lane fell 
through, squirming, kicking. The 
Hillton stand went wild with joy. 
The score-board proclaimed first down. 

“Get up! Get up!’’ called Sydding- 
ton, a sudden note of hope in his 
strained voice. ‘‘ That’s the stuff! 
We can do it again! Hard, fellows, 
hard !’’ 

Aching, dizzy, but happy, neverthe- 
less, red-faced and perspiring, Carl 
Lane dropped the ball and trotted 
back to his position. 

**Signal!’’ cried Colton. ‘**27—34—’’ 

Lane crept, crouching, back of San- 
ford. 
51°? 

He dashed forward in the wake of 
the other half, the ball thumped 
against his stomach, wasclasped firmly, 
and the next instant he was high in 
air. Arms thrust him back, others 
shoved him forward. For an instant 
the result was doubtful; then the St. 
Eustace players gave, the straining 
group went back, slowly at first, then 
faster. Lane, kicking friend and foe 
impartially in his efforts to thrust 
himself forward, felt himself falling 
head foremost. Some one’s elbow 
crashed against his temple, and for a 
moment all was dark. 

When he came to, his face was drip- 
ping from the sponge and his head 
ached as if it would burst; but the 
score-board once more proclaimed first 
down, and the crimson-decked section 
of the grand stand had gone suddenly 
crazy. His name floated across to him at the 
end of a mighty volume of cheers. 

He picked himself up, shook himself like a 
dog emerging from water, grinned cheerfully 
at Carter, and sped back of the line. Sydding- 
ton, his blue eyes sparkling with new-born 
hope, thumped him on the shoulder as he 
passed. 

They were past the middle of the field now, 
and once more Lane struck the blue-stockinged 
right guard fora gain. St. Eustace was yield- 
ing. Hillton was again on the offensive. From 
the fifty yards to the thirty-two went the con- 
quering crimson, Lane, Sanford and Hale 
hurdling, plunging, squirming between tackle 
and tackle. St. Eustace’s center trio were 
weak, battered, almost helpless. 

Syddington gazed longingly at the farthest 
white line, now well in view. If only Lane 
could skirt the end! ‘There was no longer any 
thought of rivalry in his heart. If Lane could 
make a touch-down and save them from defeat, 
he might have the captaincy and welcome. 

‘The St. Eustace quarter called for time. ‘The 
battered center and right guard were taken out 
and their places filled with new men. The time- 
keeper approached, watch in hand. 

‘Two minutes more,’’ he announced. 

Syddington’s heart sank ; the panting players 
reeled before his eyes, and he grasped Carter’s 
shoulder to steady himself. Only two minutes! 
And success almost within grasp! He turned 
swiftly to Colton. 

“Two minutes, Dan! Did you hear? There 
isn’t time to work it down. ‘Try the ends; give 
it to Lane! We’ve got to score, Dan!’’ He 
thumped his clenched hands against his padded 
thighs and stared miserably about him. Colton 
patted him on the back. 

‘*Cheer up, Bob,’’ he whispered,—his voice 
was now such that he could only whisper or 
shout,—‘‘cheer up! We'll make it. Two min- 
utes is time enough to win in!’’ The whistle 
sounded again. 

“ Right tackle back!’’ cried the quarter. 
Carter dropped out of the line. 

“Signal! 16—34—58—5!’’ 

A tandem play on left guard netted two yards ; 
the new center was a good man. Syddington’s 
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heart was leaping into his throat and thumping 
back again painfully. He clenched his hands, 
watched his man with every nerve and muscle 
tense, and awaited the next signal. Would it 
never come? What was the matter with Colton ? 
Did he not know he was losing — 

‘‘Sig—’’ began the quarter; then his voice 
gave out in a husky whisper. ‘‘Signal!’’ he 
repeated, hoarsely. 

‘*Block hard !’’ shouted Syddington. 

‘*Watch out for fake!’’ shrieked the St. 
Eustace captain. 

**44—29— 

The blue’s right half ran back to join the 
quarter up the field. Hale, the crimson’s full- 
back, stood with outstretched hands, on the 
thirty-six-yard line, with Lane and Sanford 
guarding him. Syddington swung his arms 
and crouched as if on edge to get down under 
the punt, yet out of the corners of his eyes he 
was watching the St. Eustace left tackle as a 
cat watches a mouse. 

‘*44-99-11—6!”” gasped Colton. 

Center passed the ball back straight and clean 
to Hale, and the latter sped it on at a short side 
pass to Lane, who had dropped back; Sanford 
dashed at the right end of the line, and Lane, 
the pigskin hugged close and his right arm rigid 
before him, fell in behind. Sanford sent the 
St. Eustace end reeling backward, and Sydding- 
ton put the blue’s full-back out of the play and 
went crashing to the ground with him. Sanford 
and Lane swept through outside of tackle and 
sped toward the goal. 

Crimson banners waved and danced. The 
game was lost or won in the next few seconds. 
Victory for Hillton, defeat for her rival, lay 
in the crossing of those eight trampled white 
lines by the lad who, 
with straining limbs and 
heaving chest, sped on 
behind his interference. 

Sanford, lithe and 
fleet, held a straight 
eourse for the right-hand 
goal-post. Ahead, with 
staring eyes and desper- 
ate faces, the St. Eustace 
quarter and right half 
advanced menacingly. 
Behind, pounding foot- 
steps told of stern pur- 
suit. 

‘Then the quarter-back 
was upon them, face 
pale and set, arms out- 
stretched, and Lane 
swung to the right. 
Sanford’s shoulder met 
the foe, and the two 
went to earth together, 
Sanford on top. He was 
up again in the instant, 
and, unharmed, once 
more running  fleetly. 
But Lane was ahead 
now, and before him, 
near the ten-yard line, 
the blue-clad half-back was waiting. The 
man ahead stood for defeat, for Lane doubted 
his ability to get round him. Even running 
was agony, and dodging seemed out of the 
question. But just as hope deserted him 
Sanford came into sight beside him. 

‘*Faster!’’? he panted. ‘‘'To the right!’’ 

Lane had no time to make his lagging limbs 
obey ere Sanford and the foe were piled 
together at his feet. He plunged blindly 
over the writhing heap, stumbled, fell on one 
knee, staggered up again, saw the yellowish 
turf rising and sinking before him, felt his 
knees doubling up beneath him, fell, rolled 
over twice, crawled and wriggled on knees 
and elbows from force of habit, and then 
closed his eyes, laid his head on his arm and 
was supremely content. 

Syddington sped down the field with the 
roar of three thousand voices in his ears, and a 
great, almost sickening happiness at his heart. 

Hillton had won! 

For the moment thought refused to go beyond 
that wonderful fact. His team, the boys 
whom he had threatened, coaxed, driven, 
struggled with for months, had beaten St. 
Eustace ! 

He thrust his way through the little group 
and dropped to his knees. Lane opened his 
eyes and for an instant stared blankly into his 
face. Then recollection returned and he raised 
his head. Above him rose the goal-posts. He 
grinned happily. 

**Over, eh, Syddington?’’ he asked, weakly. 

**Yes, Lane, over. Are you all right?’’ 

**Yes; a bit tuckered, that’s all. Let me up, 
please. ’’ 

They helped him to his feet, and he stretched 
his aching muscles cautiously. Beck handed 
him his head harness, and he turned and limped 
off. The cheering, which had almost subsided 
for want of breath, took on new vigor, and he 
went up the field to the wild refrain of ‘‘ Lane! 
Lane! Lane!’’ 

Hale kicked goal and the teams lined up for 
the kick-off once more. But when the ball had 
fallen into the arms of the Hillton left end the 
whistle shrilled and the battle was at an end. 
The score-board said : 

Hillton 12, Opponents 8. 

The crowds were over the ropes on the instant, 

and while the wearied crimson players were 
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hoarsely cheering their defeated rivals, they 
were seized and borne off to where the band 
was playing ‘‘ Hilltonians.’’ ‘Then the proces- 
sion round the field began. And when it had 
formed, Carl Lane, left half-back, borne upon 
the shoulders of four stalwart, shrieking friends, 
was at the head. And Syddington, almost at 
the end of the line of swaying heroes, saw, and 
was more than content. 

‘“They’ll make him captain the day after 
to-morrow,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘and I’m glad 
—glad!’’ 

And with the band playing as it had not 
played for two years, with every voice raised 
in song, Hillton marched triumphantly back to 
the campus. 

It was the evening of the day following Hill- 
ton’s victory. The songs and cheering were 
over, and the big bonfire was only a mound of 
ashes. Syddington had lighted a fire in the 
study grate, for an east wind was sweeping 
across the Hudson and rattling the casements 
fiercely. 

It was all over! The boys had broken train- 
ing, the field was left to the pranks of the 
winter winds, canvas jackets and padded trou- 
sers were put away, and the football season was 
at anend. Well, it had been a successful one, 
and next year — 

His hands dropped and he sat upright, staring 
blankly before him. He had forgotten. Next 
year meant little to him now. Lane had 
earned the captaincy twice over. If it must go 
to some one other than himself, he was glad 
that Carl Lane was to be that person. He 
would nominate Lane himself. He began to 
fashion a little speech in his mind; and when 

he was in the middle of it, there came a 
knock at the door and Lane entered. Syd- 
dington stared a moment in surprise. 

** How are you, Lane? Glad to see you,’’ 
he said, finally. ‘‘I—I was just thinking 
about you when you knocked. Sit down, 
won’t you?” 

‘*Thanks.’’ Lane tossed his cap on the 
table and drew a chair toward the hearth. 
**Cold, isn’t it?’ 

‘*Yes.’’ Syddington went back to the 
armchair and wondered what the visit 
meant. Lane had not the air of a casual 


caller; his face was serious and held a 
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suggestion of embarrassment. There was a 
moment’s silence; then Lane went on in a tone 
of frank sincerity : 

**Look here, Syddington. The fellows are 
talking about the captaincy.’” He was watch- 
ing Syddington closely. ‘‘And I find that I 
can have every vote but four.’’ 

‘*T don’t know who the four are,’’ answered 
Syddington, bravely, ‘‘but if I’m one of them 
you can count me out. I’m going to vote for 
you, and if you’ll let me, I’ll put your name 
ap.”’ 

‘*Thank you. I didn’t expect that. 
you’d want it yourself.’’ 

*‘So I do. So does every fellow, I guess. 
But you’ve won it, Lane, fair and square, and 
I don’t begrudge it to you. I’ll acknowledge 
that I did at first, but after you won the 
game —’’ 

‘*You mean that you knew before the game 
that I might get the captaincy ?’’ Lane’s voice 
was full of wonder. 

**Yes. Carter told me.’’ 

“And you let me play ?”’ 

‘Yes, although—’’ he faltered—‘‘although I 
came near not.’’ 

“TI see. And I owe you an apology. I 
didn’t think you’d let me on, and I said so. 
I think it was a mighty plucky thing to do, 
mighty plucky, Syddington, and—and awfully 
decent. And now, look here. What I came 
here to say was just this.’’ He rose and took 
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his cap from the table. “I ean have the 
captaincy to-morrow, perhaps, buat of course 
I’m not going to accept it.’’ 

**Not going to—to —’’ 

‘*Would you take it if you were in my place? 
If I had given you the chance to win the big 
game, knowing that if you did you’d get the 
captaincy; if you knew I’d set my heart on 
keeping it; if I’d slaved all fall to tarn out the 
finest team Hillton’s had in years; if—if —’’ 

‘*But that has nothing to do with it,’’ faltered 
the other. 

‘*Yes, it has everything to do with it,’’ said 
Lane, earnestly. ‘‘It’s a matter of fair play— 














and no holding. If I took that captaincy after 
what you’ve done I’d detest myself.’’ 
‘*But—but it doesn’t seem right. ’’ 
“Tt is, though. You’re a captain from head 


to heels, and I’m not. And—I guess that’s 
all.’? He moved toward the door. Syddington 
followed with pale face. 

“‘I—I don’t know how I can thank you, 
Lane, honestly! If you change your mind —’’ 

“Tsha’n’t. Andas for thanks—I think we’re 
quits. Good night!’’ 

‘*Good night!’’ replied Syddington. ‘‘I—’’ 
he faltered and the color flooded into his cheeks 
—‘‘I—I want to shake hands with you, Lane.’’ 
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N the wide Louisiana lowlands the August 

sun beat down with merciless shafts of 

heat. At noon a feather dropped from 
the hand fell straight; not a leaf shook on the 
live-oaks or pecans; the roads were ankle-deep 
in dust; even the stiff magnolias seemed to 
wither and droop. For two weeks the mercury 
in the thermometer had crept from ninety-five 
degrees to ninety-nine degrees and back again. 
Nobody, however, seemed to mind the weather. 
The men were too busy to complain, for the 
cotton-picking season was at its height, and the 
gins were running on double time. 

On ‘‘ Willow Glen’’ plantation, the old home 
of the Dares, a new gin-house had been built. 
Andrew Jackson Dare, junior, the elder son, 
had taken charge of it for the season. It ginned 
not only cotton grown on Willow Glen, but that 
of surrounding plantations. Mrs. Dare, Peggy, 
sixteen years old, ‘‘Baby Lou,’’ twelve, and 
Thomas Jefferson, ten, had moved to the plan- 
tation from the parish seat of Oakville to get the 
country air. 

About the house, from the big road back to 
the swamp-land, the fields were snowy with 
lint. Fifty ebony men, women and children 
were working shoulder-high among the plants. 
Eaeh of them had a long 
sack, suspended by a 
strap which passed over 
the right shoulder. The 
open mouth of the sack 
was a foot below the left 
armpit. They worked 
with both hands, the 
dark fingers flying among 
the bolls. 

It was wonderful to 
see their speed, and it 
was to be noted that 
the most expert did not 
look at the bolls at all. 
Their hands seemed to 
find the way to them 
by instinct. Perspira- 
tion rolled from them 
all in streams; but 
most of them were 
bareheaded, and as 
their hands went in 

and out they sang. It 
was the prosperous time 
of year with them. 

At the gin a dozen men 
were employed, and An- 
drew Jackson, junior, in 
shirt-sleeves and under a 
wide straw hat, was full 
of executive ability and 
importance. The frame 
building was unpainted. 
It contained but three 
rooms. In one of them 
was stored the cotton as it came from the field. 
In an adjoining room stood the huge gin, a 
machine of whirring saws, mounted upon a 
cylinder and enclosed in a massive case. 

It was the purpose of this instrument to 
separate the seed from the lint. Its rear orifice 
opened into the ‘‘lint room,’’ and into this room 
poured a storm of lint as light as swan’s-down. 
It lay six feet deep on the floor, and the air was 
filled with particles of it. The gin was driven 
by steam, and its purring was audible a hundred 
yards away. The boiler and engine were in 
another building, removed some yards. It is 
the most rigid of rules that no fire nor anything 
inflammable may be brought to gin-houses, and 
the insurance rates upon them are five times the 
rate charged upon ordinary dwellings. They 
are, however, always insured. 

Andrew Jackson, junior, made a mistake 
when he told Thomas Jefferson the story of 
Dick Cooper and the watermelons. He was 
fond of telling stories to the child. 

Dick Cooper, as he had told Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was an aged African who lived near Oak- 
ville, and planted two acres in watermelons. 
He was much bothered by ‘‘town boys,’’ who 
stole his fruit at night. He got an old musket, 
loaded it with powder, and placed it in the 
middle of his melon pateh. Leading from the 
trigger were many twine strings, attached to 
small stakes driven into the ground. It was 
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his hope that the foot of a marauder would 





strike a string, discharge the musket, and 
frighten all the boys into the next parish. The 
boys found it, loaded it to the muzzle with 
alternate charges of powder and punk, and set 
the top punk on fire. It went off twenty times 
without stopping, and scared old Dick almost 
into fits. 

When Thomas Jefferson heard this story he 
rolled on the floor in laughter. Then he asked, 
casually : 

**What’s punk ?”’ 

‘“ Punk?’’ his brother answered. ‘‘ Why, 
punk is—punk is — You’ll find it growing on 
old stumps and fallen trees. It’s made of 
decayed wood. Sometimes it shines in the dark, 
and the negroes call it ‘fox-fire.’ ’’ 

‘*Does it sure burn that way?’ Thomas 
Jefferson asked. 

‘*Yes! Yes! It certainly burns that way!’’ 
was the impatient answer, and Andrew Jack- 
son, junior, went to bed, having to rise early 
in the morning. 

George Washington, who ran the engine fur- 
nace at the gin-house, was Thomas Jefferson’s 
friend. They held many long talks. 

**Punk?’’ he said, in answer to a query the 
next morning. ‘Yas, suh. Dey’s plenty punk 
*bout heah. Yo’ kin fin’ hit anywhar roun’ 
de aidge o’ de swamp back yander. Yo’ want 
some, honey ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the boy. 
piece, please.’’ 

George Washington got the punk, a brown, 
spongy substance, as large as a silver quarter. 
He told the boy that the field-hands lighted 
pieces of punk when they went to work in the 
morning, wrapped them in rolls of cotton, and 
thus kept lights for their pipes al] day. Punk 
so wrapped, he said, would smolder for forty- 
eight hours. When the field-hand wanted a 
light, he unrolled the cotton, blew on the punk 
a little, and had all the fire he needed. This 
struck Thomas Jefferson as being curious and 
worth remembering. That afternoon he and 
his sister Peggy walked down to the gin to see 
the lint stripped from the seeds. 

Peggy, honest and sturdy, her mother’s lieu- 
tenant, a worshiper of her father and big 
brother, felt very old when alone with Thomas 
Jefferson, and she watched him with a hawk’s 
eye. At the gin she was haunted by the idea 
that his shirt-sleeve would become entangled 
with the saws and leave him with but one arm. 

Thomas Jefferson objected to this surveillance. 
Watching his chance when Peggy was talking 
with one of the men, he slipped behind the 
building, took out his punk, and examined it 
critically for the hundredth time. Lying nea 
was a bale of cotton not yet bound in its bag 
ging. To tear off a handful of the fleece was 
the work of an instant. He had just one match, 
which he had begged from the cook. Falling 
upon his knees and bending over, he struck this 
match and touched it to the punk, which 
ignited and glowed redly. He wrapped it in 
the ball of cotton and thrust it into his pocket. 

A minute afterward he imagined that he could 
feel the warmth, and was afraid that the fire 
would burn through and scorch his skin. He 
took out the cotton, unwrapped it, blew on the 
punk, was pleased to see the red glow spread, 
and wrapped it up again. Five minutes later 
this was repeated. 

The boy hung round George Washington for 
a minute or two, hoping that the negro would 
ask him how he was getting on with the punk ; 
but George was busy with his wood and said 
nothing. He looked about him for Peggy, but 
did not see her, and was happy to escape watch- 
ing. Then he wandered into the gin-house. 
The lint room always attracted the boy. Ile 
had often stood until the fleece buried him 
almost to the chin, then rushed out with it 
clinging to every thread of his clothing, giving 
somebody a half-hour’s work in brushing it off. 

The door of this room stood ajar as Thomas 
Jefferson went into the building. The lint had 
just been taken out by two negroes and put into 
the press, where it would be mashed into a 
cotton bale. He slipped in hurriedly. Already 
the fleecy stuff was a foot deep on the flour and 
was pouring from the saws. He stood for a 
minute, watching the mass of the fluff grow, 
his ears filled with the hum. 

Then his right hand felt hot, and he took out 
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his fatal punk to examine it. He unrolled the 
cotton carefully and saw only a black char inside. 
He blew upon it hurriedly, standing alone 
with bent head and eager face, a childish figure 
within an inch of horrible death, unconscious. 
At that moment Peggy entered the gin-house 
and ran toward the lint room, knowing him 
well enough to know that he was on forbidden 
ground. There was a half-smile on her lips, 
but she intended to pull him out by the collar 
and take him to her brother for sentence. 

Ahead of Peggy a red glare flashed, and was 
followed by a terrified scream. She leaped to 
the door and saw the interior in swirling flame. 
Luckily Thomas Jefferson stood a yard away 
from the deepest lint, but this seemed of little 
moment when all the room was a mass of 
fire. His blackened hands were at his eyes; 
his thin shirt had been shriveled from him. 
He turned to escape, still screaming, then lurched 
forward on his face. Over him spread the 
flame. 

For one instant the girl, little more than child 
herself, hesitated by the door. In that instant 
she tore from her waist a heavy checked apron, 
threw it over her head, held its folds to her 
nostrils with one hand, and sprang in. 

The body of the boy was less than three 
yards away, and although she was blinded, she 
reached it. Stooping, she grasped him and 
dragged him back. She fell as she regained 
the door, but fell outward. The bottom of her 
skirt was on fire, and one shoe was blistered 
and broken. 

She, too, had screamed unconsciously when 
the fire burst out, and twenty negroes were in 
the room. Most of them had seen gin fires and 
knew what to do. They threw a heavy cloth 
round her and the boy, and carried them swiftly 
into the open air. 

They were aware instantly that nothing 
could save the building, and while two or three 
of the women stooped over the scorched pair, 
the men set to work rolling the cotton bales out 
of harm’s way. Within five minutes the flames 
had burst through the roof; twenty minutes 
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}HE experiences of a Congres- 
sional novice have waggishly 
mma} been compared to those of 
Tantalus. Indeed, there now exists in Wash- 
ington a social body of first-term Congressmen 
of the Republican party who call themselves 
the Tantalus Club. At its organization none 
of them had yet made his maiden speech, and 
none, because of the inexorable tyranny of 
custom, has yet been allowed the privilege of 
taking a controlling part in any legislation 
of importance. Once a month the club meets 
at a dinner, and its members then find oppor- 
tunity to give vent to their pent-up eloquence, 
which, among themselves, is quite as sonorous 
and brilliant as any on the floor of Congress. 

This naturally seems a strange state of affairs, 
considering that they are all members of the 
dominant party in Congress, and are as much 
a part of the House of Representatives as those 
who have been there for many years; but it is 
a condition to which most new members submit 
while they are serving their novitiate. 

Under the present rules, a new member of 
the House of Representatives has at first little 
to do or say except to vote and attend to the 
errands of his constituents. All is new to him, 
no matter what his previous experience in a state 
legislature may have been. He has something 
to learn before he is qualified to take the initia- 
tive in the transaction of Congressional business. 

The Speaker appoints him on one or two 
committees, usually of lesser importance. By 
his work on these he is first appreciated, and 
through them he probably gets his opportunity 
to make his first speech. 

The House—but not the Senate—formerly 
presented greater opportunities for a new member 
than it does at the present time. With the 
increase in membership, representing the popu- 
lation of the United States, and in the amount 
of legislative business, the individual member 
stands less chance of recognition. The evolution 
of the rules of the House has reached a stage 
where it is necessary to suppress, to a great 
extent, the privileges of the individual member. 





The First Thing to Do. 


NY old saying states that the first thing to 
do in cooking a hare is to catch the 
hare. So it is with the new Con- 
gressman, who first has to gain the confidence 
and votes of his district and then a seat in 
Congress. It may be that in some sections of 
the country an election to Congress is not always 
an example of conspicuous purity and propriety, 
and oftentimes a good deal of money is spent to 
promote the election of a candidate; but such 
cases are not so common as is sometimesassumed. 
As a rule, a Congressional election depends on 
the honest, popular will of the people. 
Beginning at the time of his advent in Wash- 
ington, the inexperienced Congressman finds 
many difficulties confronting him. As he is 
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afterward only smoking ashes showed where 
the gin-house had stood. 

Peggy and Thomas Jefferson had been taken 
to the Dare dwelling by their brother. The 
girl’s hands were slightly scarred and her hair 
singed, but she was not injured seriously. Not 
minding her pain, she hung over the child, 
weeping and blaming herself for having per- 
mitted him to go out of her sight. 

“‘It isn’t your fault,’’ Andrew Jackson, 
junior, said, with his arms about her. ‘‘ No- 
body could keep up with T. J.’’ 

“*T. J.”? here opened his eyes. Strange to 
say, he was not so much burned as his sister. 
He had protected his face when the first flash 
came, had fallen, and the fire from the lint had 
gone over him. The backs of his hands were 
reddened, there were red marks on his arms 
left by the shriveled shirt, and his upright hair 
was frizzled in front, but that was all. Lying 
in his mother’s arms, a puzzled frown crinkled 
his dirty forehead as he endeavored to recall 
his scattered senses. 

**Was it my punk blowed up ?’’ he asked. 

‘Nothing blew up, little man!’’ his brother 
answered. ‘‘The gin-house caught fire in some 
way, and Peggy got you out just in time.’’ 

Although still dazed, Thomas Jefferson knew 
better than that. 

“Tt was my punk blowed up,”’ he said, posi- 
tively. ‘‘I blowed it and it blowed up.’’ 

Later, when he had been put to bed and kept 
there by threats of dire punishment if he got 
up, he explained the affair to them, not very 
contritely, it must be confessed, for he knew 
that he was in for a good deal of petting, and 
rather fancied himself an injured hero. 

Plain, honest Peggy, her hands bandaged 
and her singed hair covered with a cap, hovered 
about the bedside, and found her reward in the 
frequent wordless caresses and proud eyes of 
her mother. She felt repaid, too, when Andrew 
Jackson, junior, put his arm about her waist, 
drew her to him and said: 

** *Nother kiss, Peggy. 
bravest girl in the world.’’ 


I believe you are the 








oftentimes unknown outside of his 
own state, his arrival in the Capital 
City is unheralded. No one knows 
him and he knows no one, and he sometimes 
has to submit to experiences which he escapes 
when better known. 

The first night that a now very noted public 
man reached Washington after his election to 
his first Congress, he was made to deposit fifty 
cents to cover the cost of his room at a hotel 
before the clerk would allow him to register. 
The new member good-naturedly complied with 
the demand, after trying vainly to explain to 
the officious clerk that he was a Congressman. 

During a new member’s first year in Congress 
much is expected by his constituents, and it is 
often a difficult problem to please them. Bound 
by hard and fast rules and precedents, he often 
has no opportunity during his first session to 
take active part in proceedings. 


Running Errands. 


however, there are many things that 
j=) he can do for his constituents. Countless 
errands must be done at the government depart- 
ments ; seeds and documents are at his disposal 
for general distribution ; anxious parents write 
him to. get their boys out of the navy or the 
army, or relieved from punishment of courts 
martial; clerks and employés tease him to get 
them an increase in pay; army and navy 
officers and other friends torment him to inter- 
fere in their assignments to duty; and if he is 
a member of the controlling party, he has, as 
a rule, a certain amount of influence which he 
can use to the benefit of his political friends. 
Courteous conduct to all with whom he comes 
in contact invariably adds to his prestige. 

It is interesting to note the different courses 
that have been pursued by men serving in their 
first Congress, who subsequently attained fame, 
and now occupy honorable places in the history 
of their country. Both the late President 
McKinley and Speaker Thomas B. Reed were 
first elected to the Forty-fifth Congress. Al- 
though each held a high place in the confidence 
and esteem of the people of his individual dis- 
trict, neither had yet attained prominence in 
the public affairs of the federal government. 
Each had to pass through that stage of disregard 
shown to all new members. 

During the entire first session of the Forty- 
fifth Congress Mr. McKinley never made a 
speech, introduced a bill, or even interrupted 
debate with a question on the floor of the House 
of Representatives. He daily sat in his chair 
and listened attentively to the proceedings, and 
attended to the small amount of routine busi- 
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ness which fell to his lot as the junior member | select a seat. 
of the committee on the revision of the laws, | 


which very likely never met. 
In the second session of this Congress he 
introduced a few minor bills, asked several 





cogent questions on current topics, and presented 
a petition from certain iron manufacturers of 
his district, asking Congress to take no action 
on tariff revision until it had thoroughly inquired 
into the commercial necessities of the country. 

While he was still thus a new member of 
Congress his old regimental commander in the 
Civil War, Colonel Hayes, was President of 
the United States. They were personal friends, 
and President Hayes was particularly hopeful for 
the future of young McKinley. Shortly after 
the latter’s advent in Congress President Hayes 
is said to have given him the following advice: 

**To achieve success and fame you must pursue 
a special line. You must not make a speech 
on every motion offered or bill introduced. You 
must confine yourself to one particular thing. 
Become a specialist. Take up some branch of 
legislation and make that your study. Why 
not take up the subject of the tariff? Being a 
subject that will not be settled for years to come, 
it offers a great field for study and a chance for 
ultimate fame.’’ 


McKinley’s First Speech. 


ON the House of Representatives was 
Se to recognize the ability of the future 

President. Having passed through that 
period of training which he deemed essential to 
a member who aspires to become a leader, Mr. 
McKinley found opportunity to deliver his first 
great speech in Congress. It was on the tariff 
question, and was not made until April 15, 
1878, nearly a year after he took his seat. After 
this speech he was recognized as a man well 
equipped on the subject of the tariff, and the 
House conceded to him that attention which 
is denied to the average Representative. 

Mr. McKinley’s earlier speeches in Congress 
were always thoroughly prepared, and each 
speech delivered by him in the House fell from 
his lips as a perfect and symmetrical forensic 
masterpiece. Even as a younger member, he 
displayed great readiness in meeting the attacks 
of his adversaries, and was both adroit and 
skilful in answering their questions. When, 
years afterward, he left Congress, he was its 
best-equipped member, its leading debater, the 
head of its foremost committee,— ways and 
means,—and the ‘‘leeder of the House.’’ 

The antithesis of Mr. McKinley as a first- 
session novice was Mr. Thomas B. Reed, who 
was active and aggressive from his entrance. 
During the extraordinary session of the Forty- 
fifth Congress, while Mr. McKinley was quietly 
and with his characteristic serenity observing 
the proceedings and profiting by the mistakes 
of others, Mr. Reed introduced private bills on 
various subjects, made remarks whenever the 


opportunity came, and took proper advantage | 
of every way open to a new member to obtain | 


public recognition. He quickly and deservedly 
rose to a conspicuous place, was afterward the 
sharpest five-minute debater in the House, and 
as Speaker gained great distinction by enforcing 
the more rapid transaction of business and by 
strangling the monster of filibustering. 

Many demands are made upon a new Con- 
gressman, even more, probably, than are made 
upon the older, seasoned member. The latter 
is better able to discriminate between the legiti- 
mate calls upon his time and those which -are 
only the cranky or time-worn impositions that 
have come down from one Congress to another. 

The new member is pestered by claimants 
and male -and female lobbyists and the whole 
army of seekers after Congressional relief. Right 
here it may be remarked that most legislation, 
or the initiation of it, does not begin at the 
Capitol, but at home in the various constituen- 
cies, where local necessities suggest legislative 
remedies. 

There are two classes of bills introduced— 
those of a public and those of a private nature. 
With the public bills the new Congressman has 
less todo; but with requests to introduce private 
bills he is overwhelmed. About seven-eighths 
of all the bills introduced in Congress are of a 
so-called private nature, a large proportion of 
which are introduced by new members. 


Fourteen Thousand Bills. 


gress is steadily increasing. The whole 
ae} number in the first fifty years of our 
government was, in the House, eight thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-seven, and a far 
less number, of course, in the Senate. In the 
last session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, which 
was only of about three months’ duration, 
there were fourteen thousand three hundred and 
thirty-nine House bills, three hundred and six- 
teen House resolutions, six thousand and seventy 
Senate bills, and one hundred and sixty-six 
Senate joint resolutions. Only a very small 
proportion of these ever emerge from the com- 
mittees to which they are referred, and a still 
smaller proportion reach enactment into law. 
At the opening of a Congress, when the new 
members congregate with the old, the drawing 
of seats is the first business. Under the rules 
each member is required to draw from a box a 
numbered marble, which designates his turn to 
A Speaker is then chosen by a 
majority of viva voce votes, and is immedi- 
ately vested with a power over legislation that 
is almost autocratic. 
This power of the Speaker is one of the most 


TE number of bills introduced in a Con- 








difficult matters for a new member to under- 


stand. Here comes in the influence of the 
excessive mass of legislation seeking enactment, 
but of which only a very small part is, or can 
be, passed upon. For the Speaker is the pivot 
on which turns the determination as to what 
measures shall have precedence, and as only a 
small part of them can have consideration, this 
pivotal power of his is so great that one can 
easily understand why disappointment calls it 
autocratic. 

The first duty of the Speaker is the appoint- 
ment of the committees of the House. It is 
somewhat rare that a new member gets a place 
on a committee of first importance. Every bill 
introduced in Congress, whether in the Senate 
or House, is referred to a committee. Whena 
bill is reported from a committee, the chairman 
of that committee, representing the majority 
party in the House, and the minority leader of 
the committee control the debate in the commit- 
tee of the whole House. 

They reach an agreement with the unani- 
mous consent of the House of Representatives 
as to the length of time to be allowed for debate 
on each side. It is impossible for any one to 
speak on the measure unless one or the other 
of these two leaders will grant him time. The 
members who have control of the debate are 
more likely to give time to older members than 
to new ones. 

In the Senate there is a more liberal way of 
conducting affairs, although there is here an 
unwritten rule which makes it unusual for a 
new Senator to make a long speech. 


The Five-Minute Debate. 


iT, after all, this generally accepted 
YRS that a new member, either of the 

House or of the Senate, makes no mark 
in the earlier days of his service is not altogether 
true. As in all other relations of life, the man 
is more than the precedent, and if he has ability 
it makes itself manifest. Not infrequently at his 
first session a Representative or a Senator has 
come to the front and commanded the attention 
and following of his fellow members. It is a 
question, as above stated, of ability. If he 
essays a flight beyond his wings, he must bear 
the mortification of failure; but if, as sometimes 
happens, he is master of the situation, he takes 
| his place at the front, and there is no question 
| thereafter of his title to be heard. 

The rules governing the consideration of 
bills in the House of Representatives provide 
that when general debate is closed, any member 
| Shall be allowed five minutes to explain any 
|amendment he may offer, after which the 
| member who may first obtain the floor shall be 

allowed to speak the same length of time in 
opposition. 

But under this rule the five-minute debate 
must be germane to the amendment. No oppor- 
tunity is afforded by it to the new member to 
make what could properly be termed his maiden 
speech. By cultivating the friendship and 
obtaining the respect and confidence of a chair- 
man or minority leader of one of the more prom- 
inent committees he will soon be given his 
chance. 

For a new Congressman to interrupt a speaker 
to ask a question in the line of debate sometimes 
means trouble for the offender. Not so very 
many years ago a prominent member of the 
House of Representatives was making an elo- 
quent speech upon a party measure, and with 
characteristic ability was avoiding the details 
of the subject, which he was well aware would 
not stand too close scrutiny. 

Right in the middle of his eloquence he was 
asked 2 very pertinent question by a new and 
unheard-of member, and it was demanded that 
a reply of either yes or no be given. As it 
would not have been advantageous to the 
orator’s argument to make such an answer, and 
as he resented the interruption from the new 
member, he at first paid no attention to the 
question. 

The query was repeated in such a manper as 
to attract the attention of the entire House, 
whereupon the speaker turned to the persistent 
questioner, and asked him if he were not aware 
that there were some questions which it was 
impossible to answer satisfactorily by either yes 
| or no. 

‘*T defy you to give me an example of such a 
question,’’ was the reply. 

“*Tell me by either yes or no if you are still 
beating your wife ?’’ 
| It is hardly necessary to state that the ques- 
| tion was not answered, and the controversy 
ended amid the laughter of the House and the 
confusion of the precocious beginner. 








How Blaine and Conkling Spoke. 


SIIEN the party leader or committee 
chairman finally grants the new mem- 
mA) ber permission to speak upon an issue 
before Congress, it is expected that the most 
will be made of the opportunity. The first 
long speech, as a rule, is carefully prepared 
beforehand and often learned verbatim. The 
future parliamentary career of a new Congress- 
man is somewhat dependent upon it. 

It is said of a distinguished Senator, who 
was always looked upon as a happy orator, that 
| he rehearsed for several days his first Senatorial 
| speech. When ‘he finally rose to deliver it, he 
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spoke for half an hour with ease and fluency 
and without any hesitation. 

Ilis private secretary, who had been posted 
by the Senator in one of the galleries with the 
manuscript of the speech, heard the Senator 
suddenly falter. One sentence—a connecting 
link—had evidently escaped his memory. Only 
for an instant, however, was there a pause; 
then, clear and strong, rose the orator’s voice 
in continuation; but the remainder of the 
speech was extemporaneous, and very dissimilar 
in English from the one he had written, 
learned and forgotten. 

It is said that Mr. Blaine, after writing a 
speech and reading it over a single time, like 
a proofreader, in search of errors or omissions 
in his own manuscript, could rise in his place 
in the House, and later in life in the Senate, 
and deliver the oration substantially as prepared 
without reference to his notes. 

Other great orators in Congress, among them, 
it is said, Mr. Conkling, were in the habit, 
from the beginning, of committing their speeches 
to memory from written manuscript. 

One of Mr. Conkling’s characteristics, which 
first attracted the attention of the House, was 
that, although he often quoted from the speeches 
of Congressmen who had already been heard 
on the subject, he quoted their words so nearly 
verbatim that he was not called upon to change 
his quotation of what others had said. 
If this is true his memory must have 
been remarkable. 

A day’s proceedings in the House 
are worth following. The forenoon is 
devoted to the meeting of committees, 
which hear and deliberate. At twelve 
o’clock the House convenes; the 
Speaker raps to order; the chaplain 
makes a prayer before the few members 
present. Then the clerk reads the 
journal of the previous day, which 
takes about twenty minutes. Then 
the Speaker, as a matter of privilege, 
recognizes any member who desires to 
correct the journal. He announces 
what matters have come from the 
Senate, and refers them to appropriate 
committees. 

By this time a quorum is in. The 
unanimous consent beggars crowd the 
area in front of the desk. Two or 
three perhaps succeed and get their 
little matters through. Then the leader 
of the House calls for the ‘‘ regular 
order’? to prevent further risk of hasty 
legislation. Then perhaps somebody 
calls up as a matter of personal privi- 
lege some personal matter, some news- 
paper reflection on himself, and may 
consume the day. 





A Day in the House. 


’ last the regular calendar is in 

order. But that means nothing, 

for probably the day is already 
assigned for some special bill; or a 
revenue or appropriation bill or an 
election case is taken up. If it is an 
appropriation bill, the chairman of the 
committee and the leader of the minor- 
ity of the committee, after some hag- 
gling, agree as to how much time shall 
be allowed for general debate upon it. 
The House then goes into committee of 
the whole, the Speaker calling some member of 
his own party—never in any case a member 
of the other party—into the chair. 

The majority leader controls his half of the 
time, speaking himself and doling out the rest 
to such members as he thinks best; and the 
leader of the minority does the same. No 
member is allowed more than one hour. The 
first in order, on rising, very likely unrolls fifty 
pages of manuscript, and, by the way, it may 
be on any subject under the sun in committee 
of the whole; he begins to shout at the chaos 
round him, his voice scarce heard in the vast 
galleries where the audience sits, looking on. 

Members, seeing that there can be no vote 
that day, drop out one by one and leave the 
orator to bare benches. He is not daunted, for 
he is talking to the country and not to the 
House. He is not half through when the rap 
of the chairman’s gavel reminds him that his 
time is up. He asks leave to have the rest of 
his speech printed along with that which 
he has spoken, and it then appears in the 
Congressional Record, and is sent out by him 
in cart-loads to his constituents. And let me 
assure you you will find oftener than not that 
it is valuable and good reading. Indeed, I have 
always regarded the Congressional Record as 
a treasury of instructive information on a vast 
range of topics of public interest. I do not 
believe there is anything better in the parlia- 
ments of the world. 

After the time allotted to general debate, the 
clerk begins to read the bill by paragraphs. If 
at the end of a paragraph any member desires 
to speak, he can offer an amendment, even if 
it is only to strike out a comma, and speak five 
minutes. Any other member may reply for the 
same length of time. 

This five-minute debate, sometimes extended 


‘ by unanimous consent, may run on for hours. 


It is the best and spiciest debate of all. It is 
here that Speaker Reed, when on the floor, 
especially distinguished himself. The House 
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is in good attendance, because a vote may be 
reached any moment on some amendment. 
The speeches are short and usually extempo- 
raneous. 

There is a good word which ought to be said 
for Congress. Undoubtedly business is rushed ; 
debate in the House is sometimes suppressed ; 
local interests sometimes dominate. But on the 
whole, Congress responds to the demands of the 
country. 

This is a great, complex country. Its sections 
and divisions press their separate demands, but 
it is a very different thing from the composite 
demand of the whole republic. If a bankruptcy 
bill was not passed at a particular time, or the 
tariff not adjusted as clamored for, it was because 
on the whole the country did not then so 
demand. It is well enough to ask how much 
better could those do who criticize Congress. 
How far have we got in the settlement of social 
questions in the congress of public sentiment? 
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In Five Chapters.— Chapter IV. 





DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 
‘“THESE PAPERS WERE FOUND UPON YOUR DRESSER. 


CAN YOU EXPLAIN ?"’ 


difficulties?’? Kate Martin said to 

Margaret, a week after the conversation 
with Mr. Elliott. The two girls stood in the 
operating-room, which Miss Martin was putting 
in order. 

‘Is it very serious?’’ Margaret asked, with 
a hope that she was not acting like a hypocrite. 

‘*Well, she has barely escaped being sent 
away. Her student left this morning, and Miss 
Marshall showed merey—to her engagement 
ring.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’? said Margaret, amused but anxious. 

‘*She is in disgrace, though,’’? Miss Martin 
continued. ‘‘Set back six months in her course, 
and loses her afternoons out for three months. ’’ 

The ‘‘ afternoons out’? were allowed once 
in two weeks, and Margaret, just returned 
from a delightful visit with Mrs. Manning, was 
ready to bestow genuine sympathy on the girl 
who had forfeited her only glimpses of the 
outside world. 

** Miss Caldwell,’? Kate asked, suddenly, 
‘*did you tell Miss Marshall ?’’ 

The question took Margaret by surprise, and 
her eyes asked several questions in return as 
she slowly answered, ‘‘ No.’’ 

‘* Because I think Miss Fletcher believes you 
did. She had a bad half-hour with Miss Mar- 
shall,—I heard her telling some of the girls,— 
and she asked who had informed against her. 
Miss Marshall told her it was an officer of the 
hospital, but Miss Fletcher doesn’t believe her, 
because she said she knew the girl who told, 
and she vowed all sorts of vengeance.’’ 

‘*What could she do?’”? asked Margaret. 

‘Bring you into discredit in some way. She 
is a great favorite with Miss Steele, and you 
know Miss Steele has never quite forgiven you 
for being accepted.’’ 

There was a sound of wheels under the 
window, and an ambulance stopped at the 
entrance. Hurried footsteps passed through 
the hall. In a moment Doctor Stead’s face 


'D* you know that Miss Fletcher is in 








Congress, too, is valuable for being a vent in 
the body politic and an arena for that free 
discussion, that illumination of debate, that 
friction of conflicting views which is the real 
safety of a free people. 

Judging it not by a single session, but by a 
series of years, it has been a responsive reflection 
of the needs and growth of the country. I 
hazard the statement that history does not show 
a greater, truer, more progressive or more fruitful 
course of legislation, ripening into nearly half 
a century of popular happiness, prosperity, 
justice and humanity, than the legislation of 
the American Congress in the last forty years, 
over which my memory runs. 

What great work that was practicable has it 
in that time left undone? That this is so is due 
to the fact that it has been a representative 
body, enacting into law the best sentiment of 
the people. After all, Congress is the people 
themselves. 
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appeared at the door. 
**All ready in here?’ 
the young surgeon said. 
‘““There’s no time to 
lose on this. I’ll have 
to do it myself. It’s 
Osborne’s work. I 
wish he were here.’’ 

The man who was 
carried into the room, 
already unconscious 
and close to the gates 
of death, offered no 
opportunity for ideal- 
izing impressions of 
hospital work. Mar- 
garet’s soul, already 
sickening in discourage- 
ment over Miss Mar- 
tin’s warning, revolted 
at the sight of his face. 
She had turned to go, 
aware that she was not 
expected to assist in 
work of this sort, when 
Doctor Stead called her 
back. But through all 
the operation, while 
she stood attentive or 
stepped quickly about 
the room, handing the 
various articles which 
were required, the 
same sense of revulsion 
oppressed her. It was 
not lessened when 
Doctor Osborne threw 
open the door, just as 
the operation was com- 
pleted, and surveyed 
the scene with manifest 
disapproval. 

**“You’re out of 
order,’’ he said, curtly, 
to Doctor Stead. 
**That’s my work.’’ 

**You were not here, sir,’’ the young surgeon 
answered. ‘‘There was no time to spare.’’ 

Doctor Osborne glanced at the nurses. Mar- 
garet’s presence seemed to add to his irritation. 

**You can take your choice—apologize or be 
suspended. You knew the rule when you 
broke it.’? 

**Perfectly,’’ said Doctor Stead. He stood 
irresolute, looking at the patient, stooped over 
the bandages for an instant, then straightened 
his shoulders with a shrug. 

“T ask your pardon, sir, for infringement of 
rules,’’ he said, stiffly. 

Doctor Osborne bowed. The attendants lifted 
the stretcher, carrying the patient from the 
room. Presently Margaret and Miss Martin 
stood alone. 

‘Tt iseruel! Itishorrible!’”? Margaret cried. 

‘Tt is discipline,’’ said Mr. Elliott’s voice at 
the door. 

‘* Discipline? Yes!’’ Margaret answered, 
too full of indignation to notice his face. ‘‘But 
the man would have died! Is one to think of 
rules when there is a life in danger ?’’ 

‘*There would be more lives in danger if 
people did not think of rules,’’ Mr. Elliott said. 
‘If all well-meaning persons were allowed to 
rush on headlong, following rash impulses,— 
even of helpfulness,—think what might result! 
Our first rule is—wait for the skilled hand and 
the brain that knows. Delay is generally not 
half so dangerous as bungling. ’’ 

‘*But the system crushes out one’s individ- 
uality,’’? Margaret persisted. 

**Discipline,’’ Mr. Elliott said again. ‘‘It 
is good to obey. If you look at most graduate 
nurses, you will find that their individuality 
has not been crushed.’’ 

‘*Yes, that is true,’? Margaret answered, 
slowly. ‘‘But Iam so sorry for Doctor Stead !’’ 

She had spoken freely, heedless of any lis- 
teners. She did not see that Miss Steele joined 
Mr. Elliott as he passed down the hall. 

‘*Tt is not at all surprising that Miss Caldwell 
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should sympathize with Doctor Stead,’’ Miss 
Steele said to the chaplain. A nervous head- 
ache was making her yet more irritable than 
usual, and yet more ready for the conscientious 
war she waged against Margaret. ‘‘ They are 
the two most insubordinate persons in the 
institution. Miss Caldwell had no business 
assisting at that operation. ’’ 

‘*Stead told her to stay,’’ Mr. Elliott said, 
gravely. ‘‘The door of my room was open, and 
I heard the whole thing.’’ 

‘*Very likely,’’ commented Miss Steele. ‘‘It 
is not the first time that Doctor Stead has 
overstepped. Miss Caldwell is rather attractive, 
and he is in her ward a good deal. I hope we 
shall not have a repetition of the Fletcher 
incident. ’’ 

‘* Impossible! ’? Mr. Elliott turned away 
abruptly. Miss Steele went up-stairs, sincerely 
believing that she had performed a duty. 
Margaret waited with Miss Martin until the 
operating-room was once more in order. 

** You didn’t faint this time,’’ she said, 
remembering that Kate’s hands had not even 
trembled at the critical stage of the operation. 

‘*No, but I may to-morrow,’’ Kate said, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ The diploma is an uncertain 
quantity for me. It is for us all, for that 
matter. Miss Caldwell, you are too firm-fibered 
to be upset by unpleasant things, so I am going 
to repeat my warning about Miss Fletcher.’’ 

**Oh, I don’t believe she would really do 
anything to harm me,’’ said Margaret; and 
she soon forgot all about the matter. 

But there was reason for Kate Martin’s 
words, after all. Miss Fletcher felt, more 
keenly than many other girls would have done, 
the restraints imposed upon her, and little by 
little she allowed full sway to her resentment 
toward the supposed cause of punishment. 

At first her attempts to bring Margaret also 
into disfavor were trivial. The girl was of too 
fine a nature, with all her folly and spitefulness, 
to make use of the vulgar means which Kate 
Martin had feared. No stolen goods were laid 
at Margaret’s doors; no malicious hands dis- 
turbed the appointments of her ward, breaking 
medicine phials or scattering crumbs and scraps 
of paper in the beds which Margaret was sup- 
posed to have made. There were traditions 
that such things had been done in the hospital, 
but Miss Fletcher never did them. 

At first she made little disparaging remarks, 
generally at table, when Miss Marshall and 
Margaret were both present ; playful innuendoes, 
associating Margaret with small misdemeanors 
and unimportant fractions of rules, which Miss 
Marshall was almost certain not to punish, but 
which would bring the culprit into a shade of 
discredit. As the hot color burned in Margaret’s 
face under this raillery, for which she had no 
answer, she often saw Miss Marshall’s eyes 
fixed on her with the old searching look. She 
could only hope that Miss Marshall would 
weigh the remarks at their real value. 

More serious in its effects was an incident 
which occurred when, after some weeks, Miss 
Fletcher was appointed to succeed Margaret in 
day duty in the men’s surgical ward. 

Just before Margaret went off duty Doctor 
Osborne had ordered a certain medicine for one 
of the patients. Margaret was in haste, and 
repeated the order to Miss Fletcher as she came 
to take her place. Presently Doctor Osborne, 
working at another bed, noticed the glass which 
Miss Fletcher was about to give the patient. 

‘*Here!”’ he said, hastily, taking it from her 
hand. ‘‘ What is this?’’ 

‘*The medicine you ordered,’? said Miss 
Fletcher, giving its name. 

“*T didn’t order this! I ordered something 
entirely different !’’ declared the doctor. 

‘*This is what Miss Caldwell told me,’’ 
Miss Fletcher said, hastily. She had really 
forgotten what Margaret told her, and spoke in 
terror to shield herself, rather than with inten- 
tional malice. ‘‘They have the same effect,’’ 
she added, hurriedly, when the doctor repeated 
his order. That remark was an aggravation of 
the original grievance against Margaret. 

‘*Yes, they do, and I suppose Miss Caldwell 
thought herself qualified to change my prescrip- 
tion,’’ Doctor Osborne said. ‘“‘But it’s your 
fault, too. You should have verified it by my 
written directions on the desk yonder. ’’ 

If it had not been for the rebuke, Miss 
Fletcher might have found courage to confess 
her mistake when she saw how it would affect 
Margaret. But her resentment blazed up 
afresh, and she turned away in silence. 

The next week circumstances laid in her hands 
a weapon against Margaret so unique that her 
own evil genius seemed to have framed it. 
Margaret brought Miss Marshall a letter which 
she had received from a lawyer, an acquaint- 
ance of her father in another town, asking her 
to copy from the hospital records certain partic- 
ulars in regard to the case of a gentleman who 
had been a patient there three years before. 
These particulars, the letter stated, would be 
important evidence in a coming lawsuit; and 
the writer concluded with an offer to pay 
Margaret liberally for her trouble. 

‘*T don’t understand it at all,’’ Margaret said. 
‘*Why does he write to me, and not to Doctor 
Calvin or you?’’ 

‘*Very likely because he knows that such a 
proceeding is against our rules. We never send 
out such particulars except at the request of the 
patient himself, or of his legal representatives, ”’ 























Miss Marshall answered. ‘‘ This case, I remem- 
ber, involved some brain trouble, and may 
invalidate papers.’’ 

‘*Then his offer to pay is practically a bribe!’’ 
Margaret said, indignantly. ‘‘I believe I will 
not answer him at all.’’ 

Miss Fletcher, working in the corridor, heard 
this entire conversation. A thought occurred 
to her which at first she banished as impossible. 
But the temptation returned in a form more 
and more enticing. 

Margaret, as well as some of the other nurses, 
occasionally used the typewriter in the office 
where the records were kept. It would be a 
simple matter to copy out the extracts desired, 
and to put them, with an envelope addressed 
to the lawyer, in some place where they would 
easily be found, fastening suspicion upon Mar- 
garet. It would not be necessary to sign her 
name, actually committing forgery. 

Miss Fletcher noticed with satisfaction that 
Miss Steele was coming from the room where 
Margaret and Miss Marshall had talked. No 
doubt she also had heard the conversation. 

This was on Friday afternoon. Sunday 
morning Miss Steele walked into Miss Marshall’s 
office, and laid before her two typewritten 
sheets, and an envelope also addressed upon 
the typewriter. 

‘*T heard her indignation over the bribe 
Friday afternoon,’’ she said. ‘‘I found this 
just now in some papers on her dresser.’’ 

‘You have been spying on her!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Marshall, as she glanced at the sheets. 

‘*T have been watching her,’’ said Miss Steele. 
“There was need of it, as I always felt. It 
is her old fault—the headstrong insubordination. 
I never suspected before that she would act dis- 
honorably. ’’ 

**T cannot believe that she did this!’’ Miss 
Marshall said. 

‘*But I found the papers on her own dresser ; 
they must belong to her.’’ 

*‘Some one else might have laid them there, 
























1 AIMED A DESPERATE BLOW AT HER HEAD WITH THE BUTT OF MY GUN. 


trying to bring her into trouble. Miss Cald- 
well has an enemy in the hospital, Miss Steele ; 
you know that as well as I.’’ 

**Cora Fletcher? A mere girlish spite!’’? Miss 
Steele answered. ‘‘And besides, how could 
she know anything of this matter? You and I 
were the only ones who héard Miss Caldwell 
when she brought you the letter. Consider 
what such an action as this would imply on 
Miss Fletcher’s part! It is worse to suspect 
her of that than to admit the plain evidence 
here. ’”? 

‘*Let me think,’’ said Miss Marshall, too 
deeply concerned to resent the superior tone 
which Miss Steele was taking. ‘‘If she denies 
any knowledge of this, what proof is there? 
I am certain that she has not been in the office 
any evening for the past week. It is locked 
after ten. She cannot have done this!’’ 

‘*She might possibly have been there when 
you did not know it,’’ Miss Steele urged. 
** And besides,—this is a matter of which I did 
not wish to speak,—she could have had assist- 
ance. I have been aware for some time that 
she was in alliance with Doctor Stead against 
the rules of the hospital. He asked her to 
assist at that operation—her language in defense 
of him was even violent. She has every oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him freely, and, as I 
happen to know, he admires her extremely. 
He would do this if she asked it. At least, 
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under the circumstances, you will have to send 
for her and see if she can offer any defense. 
I do not believe that she will deny it.’’ 

“Tell Miss Caldwell to come here at once,’’ 
Miss Marshall said to the elevator boy. ‘‘She 
is in ward four.’’ 

When Margaret came into the office she saw 
only Miss Marshall’s face, set and stern, yet 





with a strange tenderness in the eyes. ‘ ‘These 
papers were found upon your dresser just 
now, Miss Caldwell,’’ she said. “Can you 
explain ?’’ 

At that moment Doctor Osborne flung open 


| the door of the office, crying: 


“*The west wing of the building is on fire!’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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1887 I spent in hunting 

with Joe Maxim, the 
veteran guide and trapper, 
over the wild plateau of the 
Squatook Lakes, close to the 
New Brunswick border of 
Quebee Province. Taken 
altogether, the trip was a 
very successful one; but one 
experience that fell to my lot was so exciting 
that it has effectually obscured for me all other 
details of the expedition. 

When we were beginning to think of return- 
ing to the settlements game suddenly grew 
scarce, and one morning we started out from 
camp in opposite directions, in a sort of friendly 
rivalry as to whose luck would prove the better. 

Our camp was situated near the outlet of the 
second Squatook, or, as it is generally called, 
Sugar Loaf Lake. Joe took the canoe and 
went off up the lake. I followed the downward 
course of the river for a considerable distance ; 
then struck off to the left to explore a range of 
low, rocky hills which, owing to their unprom- 
ising appearance, we had hitherto avoided. 

Years before they had been swept by a forest 
fire, and the young growth that had struggled 
up afterward was of a stunted and meager 

type. Here and there rose spectral 
groups of scarred and time-bleached 
trunks, and only in an occasional deep 
ravine was to be found the sturdy pri- 
meval growth of pine and fir. 

Into one of these ravines, which was 
overhung by a peculiar, jutting rock of 
many-colored plaster, I worked my way 
with a mild thrill of the explorer’s ex- 
pectation, which is so generally doomed 
to disappointment. Such, however, was 
not to be the fate of mine. Before I had 
proceeded more than eighty or a hundred 
feet I came upon a well-worn trail. 

With mingled feelings of apprehension 
and delight I stooped to examine the 
trail minutely ; but first I glanced warily 
about me in every direction, and slipped 

ball-cartridges into both barrels of my 
gun. 

The ground was so hard and the trail 
so well beaten that I had some difficulty 
in distinguishing its nature. At length, 
however, coming to a patch of softish 
mud, I found a dis- 
tinct footprint, 
which I recognized 
at once as that of 
an unusually large 
panther. 

At this discovery 
I paused. It was 
evident that the 
trail was leading me 
to the big plaster 
rock, wherein, no 
doubt, a pair of 
panthers had their 
den, and would be 
at this season occu- 
pied in bringing up 
their family. To 
intrude alone upon 
their privacy was 
an enterprise of no 
little peril, and at first I thought of going back 
for Joe’s assistance. 

Then I thought of what that fearless hunter 
would himself be sure to do under like cireum- 
stances, and pride impelled me to continue the 
venture unaided. Had we not, moreover, set 
out for our hunting that morning each with the 
deliberate purpose of trying to surpass the other 
in achievement ? 

I could not turn back when fate had so plainly 
declared herself on my side. ‘‘At the same 
time,’’ thought I to myself, ‘‘I shall not greatly 
grieve if one, or even both, of the proprietors of 
the den should prove to be away from home.’’ 

The trail led up to the very foot of the 
colored rock, and then skirted its base. I laid 
my ear to the rock and listened. There was no 
sound but the faint silvery trickling of water. 

Very warily, and with my gun at full cock, 
ready for instant action, I followed the trail 
round the rock, and came suddenly before the 
entrance of a shallow cave. 

The sunlight streamed directly into the cave, 
and at first I thought the place was unoccupied. 
I stepped in boldly, and in a corner I discov- 
ered what looked to me like two half-grown, 
tawny kittens. They were a pair of panther 
cubs. I was enraptured with my find. Their 
eyes were open, but they were not yet large 
enough to be at all troublesome. 

I had always wanted to try the experiment 
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of a tame panther, and fur- 
ther, I felt there would be a 
certain poetic justice in my 
carrying these panther young- 
sters from their parents. 
When I was a five-month-old 
baby a huge panther had 
come to my father’s house 
in his absence, with intent 
to carry me off, and had been 
with difficulty frustrated in his design by means 
of a firebrand in my mother’s desperate hands. 

I took small time to consider, but promptly 
picked up the sprawling cubs, thrust them, in 
spite of their expostulations, into the bosom of 
my heavy hunting-shirt, and started with all 
celerity back to camp. 

The youngsters had sharp little claws, which 
made themselves very much felt through my 
thin undershirt; but in my eagerness to put a 
good distance between myself and the den before 
the return of the panther parents, I paid small 
attention to scratches. 

As soon as I emerged from the ravine I 
struck for camp by a more direct route than 
that by which I had left it. The panther 
kittens had been but half-awake when I picked 
them up, but now they began to realize that 
something was happening to them, and at once 
they set up a chorus of shrill, whining com- 
plaints. This was very exasperating. I knew 
that, in the forest stillness, such a sound would 
betray me effectually if the panthers were any- 
where within half a mile of me. I hastened 
my steps, and kept an apprehensive watch on 
all sides. 

Presently, from a treetop at the edge of the 
ravine, I observed a couple of crows fly up with 
startled execrations. I knew what this meant 
well enough. Changing my course, I made all 
haste directly for the river. In another moment 


there rose the harsh, terrifying ery of a pan- | 


ther. One of the parents had returned, discov- 
ered the loss of its young, and was summoning 
its mate to the rescue. 

In perhaps a minute that nerve-shaking cry 
rose again,. considerably nearer, and this time 
it was answered from far up the slope of a 
neighboring hill. 

The answer was repeated several times, and 
to my attentive ear it seemed to draw nearer 
with miraculous speed. I felt a momentary 
impulse to drop my squealing little captives, 
but cast it off as unworthy of a hunter. 

Already the rush of the swift Squatook 
River was in my ears, and I was hoping to 
obtain a position of vantage for the coming 
conflict. At this moment the nearest of the 
avengers came in view, gliding with tremendous 
speed through the thick bushes. The enraged 
animal was not a hundred yards away. 

I hurried across a little open space of blue- 
berry bushes, and dropped behind a fallen 
trunk, which served both as a screen and as a 
rest for my weapon. 

As the panther—I saw it was the male— 
darted into the open, I gave a piercing yell, 
which caused him to halt an instant and raise 
his head aloft. That was exactly what I 
looked for. He offered a perfect mark. 

I pulled the trigger. The report was mingled 
with a fierce cry from the panther, which 
bounded forward and then fell in a heap, snarl- 
ing and striking. I gave him the other barrel, 
which put him out of his pain; then, in my 
haste, neglecting to reload, I continued my flight. 

Having now but one adversary left to deal 
with, I felt much easier, and considerably | 


elated. With a quick glance at surrounding | 


landmarks, I marked down the spot, that I 
might return later for the panther’s skin. 

The gleam of the water, the white rush of a 
rapid, were right ahead of me, and the under- | 
brush was thick on each side, when, appar- 
ently not twenty-five yards away, there came a | 
scream in answer to the whinings of the cubs | 
in my shirt-bosom. 

I sprang behind a small tree and tried to get 
a sight of my pursuer. The latter halted, and 
I failed to catch the slightest glimpse of her. I 
tried the effect of another of my startling yells, 
and there came a rustling movement of the 
underbrush. I dared not fire at this meager 


indication, for fear of giving the animal a slight | 


wound such as would only make her a more 
dangerous antagonist. 

I glanced quickly down to the river. There, 
about thirty or forty feet from shore, rose a flat- 
topped rock. If only I could get to that I would 
have the game in my own hands. A panther 


will not go into the water if it can by any means 
avoid it; but I knew my pursuer would prow! | 
up and down the bank in her indecision, and 
be sure to give me a good chance for a shot. 
Very warily I moved out from behind my 








tree and glided behind another. 


The panther 
kept pace with me, at the same time drawing 
a little nearer, as I could see by the movement 


of the bushes. In this manner I advanced 
till I was not ten feet from the edge of the 
water. But this ten feet consisted of jungly 
bush, in which, should the panther spring upon 
me, I would be placed at a deadly disadvantage. 

Emitting two or three most hideous shrieks, 
I dashed through the thicket and sprang, not 
a moment too soon, far out into the current. 
The panther landed with a snarl on the spot 
from whence I sprang. 

The current nearly swept me from my feet, 
but I recovered myself with an effort. The 
water where I alighted was about two feet 
deep. I waded cautiously outward toward the 
rock. The current, however, grew swifter and 
swifter, and the channel deepened. Just when 
I was within a few feet of my refuge my foot 
slipped on a treacherous stone, and I fell for- 
ward. 

As I was swept downward I managed, by 
the greatest good luck, to catch a point of the 
rock, and hauled myself out upon it. But I 
was in a sorry plight. Not only was my gun 
empty and full of water, but the extra cartridges 
had all spilled from my pockets in my tumble. 
I had kept hold of the gun, however, and com- 
forted myself with the thought that when the 
tussle came it would make a very handy kind 
of club. 


seem disposed to make an immediate assault 
upon my fortress, I set my gun to drain; then, 
fearing lest the cubs in my bosom might be 
smothering in the wet swathing of my heavy 
shirt, I unbuttoned the shirt a little way to let 
in the sun and air. This was a mistake, as I 
at once perceived. 

On the first glimpse of the light the little 
wretches renewed their cries. The old panther 
worked herself up into a tremendous excitement, 
and suddenly launched herself through the air 
in a superb attempt to reach the rock. 

I think she must have covered about half the 
distance in that leap. I swung my gun over 
my head, prepared to give her an energetic 
reception ; but as soon as she fell into the water 
the current swept her down with great rapidity. 
Swimming frantically, she was carried far 
down-stream before she succeeded in effecting 
a landing on the farther shore. 

Well satisfied, I took the cubs out of my 

bosom and laid them in the sun to get warm. 
And the panther, darting up the bank, paused 
directly opposite to plan a new attack. 
*. The cubs crawled about over the rock, ap- 
proached their timorous noses to the water, and 
drew back apprehensively. Then they renewed 
their whimperings, and instantly the panther 
made another mighty bound to reach them. 
But her experience was a mere repetition of the 
previous one, and again she only succeeded in 
crossing the stream. 

Somewhat disheartened, she returned to her 
original starting-point, and lay down close to 
the water. I began to wonder how long before 
I might hope to summon Joe to my reseue. I 
thought that I was in no immediate danger, 
but I was completely a captive. I set up a lusty 
shouting, in hope of attracting Joe’s attention. 

I shouted till I was hoarse, but got no answer. 
Presently, to my astonishment, the panther 
rose and started swiftly up-stream. ‘‘Can she 
be going to desert her cubs?’’ thought I. But I 
was not left long in uncertainty. 

At a point about twenty-five yards above 
my rock she again sprang into the water, and 
began swimming as if she wanted to reach the 
opposite shore. My security vanished at once. 
I seized my gun by the muzzle and swung it. 

When the beast was directly above the rock 
she. turned and faced it; and, what with her 
own swimming and the force of the current, 
she was upon me in less time than it takes to 
tell it. 

I aimed a desperate blow at her head with 
the butt of my gun, but quick as a flash she 
eluded it, or parried it—I was never quite sure 
| which. But the swing of that blow, missing 
| its object, destroyed my balance; and just as 
the panther was climbing out upon the rock, I, 
with a sense of infinite relief, fell headlong 
| into the current. 

I was carried some distance down-stream 
| before I egg my footing, and then, minus 
my weapon, I dragged myself breathlessly to 
| the bank. With but one hasty backward glance, 
| which showed me that the panther was occupied 
with her cubs and paying no attention to me, I 
drew off stealthily into the bushes and made 
the best haste I could toward camp. 

From time to time I came to an opening in 
the underbrush whence I could obtain a view 
of the scene of my discomfiture. I saw the 
| panther take a cub in her mouth and swim 
ashore with it, on the side away from me. 

When next I looked both cubs had vanished, 
and there was nothing to be seen of the panther. 
Humiliated, but without further adventure, I 
made my way tocamp. On the following day 
Joe and I set out for the cave in the colored 
rock. We found it easily enough, but it was 
empty. Joe said the old panther had carried 
the cubs to some more remote and safe retreat. 

On our way back, however, we found the 
body of the other panther where I had dropped 
him, and his magnificent skin partly consoled 
me for the loss of my panther kittens. 








As soon as I saw that the panther did not — 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
French writer is advising his country to 
abandon all projects to conquer the Sahara 
Desert, which he finds commercially valueless, 
Why not move the Sahara to America, and 
irrigate it along with our own deserts? 


Rea from Utah indicate that Trinidad has 
not the only large supply of asphalt. The 
fall in level of the Great Salt Lake has left 
several islands in the north arm which prospect- 
ors say are composed of asphalt of good quality. 
Incidentally this discovery should throw some 
light on the origin of the lake itself. 
“<Ts this a domestic rug?” said a tourist to one 

of the White House ushers. ‘‘Oh, no,”’ 
was hisreply. ‘‘It was made in New Jersey.’’ 
The speaker was not working off an ancient 
joke. He evidently had in mind the time 
when rug-making was the occupation of many 
a domestic fireside during the long winter 
months. There is a difference between ‘‘domes- 
tic’’ and “‘home-macde.’’ 


s 


Cea in Hawaii used to be a haz- 
ardous business. Pools of unwholesome 
water abounded ; so did the fluke, a tiny animal 
that lives in the grass, and when swallowed 
by a sheep or cow speedily finds its way to the 
vital organs and causes death. Four years 
ago a consignment of frogs from California was 
taken to one of the islands, whence they and 
their progeny have been introduced to all the 
group. The frogs are cleansing the water, exter- 
minating the fluke, and fattening in the process. 
Awe to Coenties Slip, New York City, 

where the canal-boats are so closely packed 
that the children run from boat to boat, asked 
a girl of eight where she was going to school 
this winter. She could not tell because she did 
not know where they would be ‘‘froze up.’’ 
The women say, ‘‘I hope we’ll freeze up near 
home.’’ The life of the canal-boat population 
is a picturesque feature of our national exist- 
ence, and the educational aspect of the life, 
with its element of chance, is not the least 
interesting side of it. 


ruth is more of a stranger than fiction, says 

the perverted proverb. A popular novelist 
says so, too, since he had a story rejected 
on account of the ‘‘improbability’” of a cer- 
tain episode which, he affirms, had actually 
passed before his own eyes. But who can 
trust his eyes? An occurrence is improbable 
if it happens to only one man, once in a life- 
time, and probably no work of the imagination 
can succeed or survive unless it is grounded on 
the most truthful form of truth, the general 
experience of mankind. 


ity the poor rich, like that young man, heir 
to many millions, who recently declared that 
the life he was almost compelled to lead by the 
size of his income and the standards of his 
friends was to the last degree repellent to him! 
Half of his complaint will be comprehensible 
to everybody. ‘The standards of friends make 
trouble for all of us sometimes. But when 
they call for excessive expenditure and foolish 
display it is time to stop and consider whether 
it would not be better to ignore these standards 
and keep on friendly terms with ourselves. 
ineteen hundred and three will be a notable 
year for stamp-collectors. It has seen a 
new series of United States postage-stamps and 
three designs for the two-cent stamp: the design 
with the profile of Houdon’s bust of Washing- 
ton, which had been in use for thirty-two years ; 
the nearly full face of the Stuart portrait of 
Washington, draped with the flag, which has 
just been abandoned because the engraving was 
not satisfactory; and as its successor, a larger 
head in the Stuart pose, framed by a shield. 
It is not often that collectors can get three 
patterns of a stamp of the same denomination 
issued within twelve months. Yet coin-col- 
lectors will recall that three different kinds of 
five-cent pieces bear the date 1883. 
nN the collection of the tax under the new 
English education act proceeds the opposi- 
tion to the law does not diminish. Large 
numbers of people are refusing to pay the tax 
on the ground that its imposition violates the 
principles of religious liberty by burdening 
people of one church with the cost of the main- 
tenance of another. The tax is collected in 
spite of the ‘‘passive resistance’’ of its oppo- 
nents. In Cambridge, on a day in September, 
the goods of forty citizens were seized and sold 
by auction for the collection of the unpaid tax, 
varying from fivepence to a few shillings. 
Among those whose property was thus sold 
were three members of the city council, seven 
ministers and the editor of the leading news- 
paper. ari 


j= Morley, in his “Life of Gladstone,” quotes 
these rules for a public speaker which the 
statesman once gave to an inquirer. They may 
be studied with profit by every one who speaks 
in public, whether in the debating club or on a 
political platform. ‘‘1. Study plainness of lan- 
guage, always preferring the simpler word. 
2. Shortness of sentence. 3. Distinction of 
articulation. 4. Test and question your own 
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arguments beforehand, not waiting for critic or 
opponent. 5. Seek a thorough digestion of, and 
familiarity with, your subject, and rely mainly 
on these to prompt the proper words. 6. Re- 
member that if you are to sway an audience 
you must, besides thinking out your matter, 
watch them all along.’’ 

ne hundred and twenty-five years ago Colonel 

Edmeston was compelled to flee from his 
home in what is now the town of Edmeston, 
New York, to escape the Indians. He directed 
a servant to bury a chest of dishes, intending 
to exhume them when he returned; but the 
dishes remained in the ground until last spring, 
when the tenant of the farm unearthed them 
with a plow. The plow broke many of them, 
but more than fifty were unharmed. The 
Supreme Court has recently decided that the 
dishes belong to the owner of the farm, and not 
to the tenant who found them. Inasmuch as 
six thousand dollars has been offered for oné 
of the dishes, the decision is of considerable 
importance to the parties concerned. The inci- 
dent itself might interest those who desire to pro- 
vide for their descendants. A twenty-dollar set 
of dishes of good design, buried now with instruc- 
tions to one’s heirs to leave them undisturbed 
for a century, might be worth several thousand 
dollars when the people of 2003 begin to study 
the period of American colonial expansion. 
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A BROAD GRIN. 


Better a three-inch grin 
Than a little half-inch frown! 
St. Nicholas. 


* @ 


THE LAST BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


t has taken exactly one hundred and twenty 
| years to fix definitely the northern boundary 

of the United States. The joint tribunal 
which met in London in September and October 
brought to a conclusion the last dispute of this 
nature; and the line is now established from 
Quoddy Head on the coast of Maine to the 
Arctic Ocean north of Alaska. 

The Companion recounted briefly the history 
of the several boundary controversies no longer 
ago than last March. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to go over the ground again. One fact of 
interest, not then mentioned, is that the Alaskan 
question was the third which the two govern- 
ments have submitted to arbitration. 

The northeastern boundary dispute was re- 
ferred to the King of the Netherlands, who, in 
1831, made an award which was rejected by 
both parties. In 1872 the Emperor of Germany 
decided which of two channels should be the 
dividing line between British Columbia and 
the Territory of Washington. He selected the 
channel contended for by the United States. 

As our readers know, already, the Alaska 
Boundary Commission has likewise given a 
decision favorable to this country on all points 
save one of little importance. The effect is to 
confirm the right of the United States to a con- 
tinuous strip of territory from the head of the 
Portland Canal to the ‘ ‘frozen ocean.’”’? The line 
thus established passes round the heads of all 
inlets, following ‘‘the sinuosities of the coast’’ 
—according to the phrase in the treaty of 1825 
between Russia and Great Britain—at a distance 
of ten marine leagues therefrom. 

In this country the award has been taken 
generally as a victory, in Canada as a defeat. 
In each country public sentiment has been 
strongly in favor of its own case to the point 
of seeing but one side of the controversy. Al- 
though Canada was tardy in presenting a claim 
to the disputed territory, there is not the slightest 
reason to doubt the sincerity of its claim. More- 
over, the few Americans who have had an 
opportunity to read full reports of the arguments 
of the counsel for Canada will freely admit 
that they presented a plausible case. 

National action, so far as governments are 
concerned, is never based on benevolence, but 
invariably on self-interest. Therefore The 
Companion, believing that the decision was 
just and right, rejoices over the national success ; 
yet is sorry, as a matter of neighborliness, that 
it could not be made without denying to that 
part of Canada a port on the Pacific Ocean. 
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CALLING ON THE PRESIDENT. 


8 soon as a new Congress has completed its 
A organization it always sends a committee 
from each house to the President to 
inform him that it is ready to do business. 
Almost the last formality before adjournment 
is the despatch of a joint committee to the White 
House, to ask if the President has any further 
communication to make. 

One Monday morning last month all the 
justices of the Supreme Court,'in accordance 
with a time-honored practice, called on the 
President to announce that the great tribunal 
would that day resume its sessions. 

Every foreign ambassador and minister on 
his arrival goes to the White House to present 
his credentials. There is usually an exchange 
of short speeches in the Blue Parlor. One of 
the last acts of a diplomatic officer of the United 
States about to set out for his post abroad is to 
bid farewell to the President. 

The same practice is usually followed by 
consuls, by men appointed to important places 








in the island dependencies, by military officers 
of rank starting for distant service, and by the 
higher officers of the navy. In fact, a surpri- 
singly large number of public officers begin and 
end their terms of duty by paying their respects 
to the President of the United States. This 
keeps him in close relation to the personnel of 
our many-sided government, at the expense of 
a severe tax upon his time. 

In the lodge meetings of certain societies there 
is an officer to whom each member on arrival 
announces his presence, and asks for permission 
to depart. In factories such a record is kept 
by a time-clock, in schools by a register, and in 
military companies by a roll-call. With the 
higher officers of our government, singularly 
enough, an appearance before the President 
seems equivalent to answering ‘‘present and 
ready for duty.’’ 

® © 


REMEMBERED. 


Oh, yes, we love; albeit winter snows 
Cover the flowers, the flowers are there, God knows. 
1. C. Beeching. 
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A DECAYING ART. 


any influences are at work to discourage 
among men the art of letter-writing. 
The telegraph, the telephone and the 
stenographer vie with each other to make com- 
munication with friends easy, and at the 
same time to deprive it of the personal note 
which is the chief charm of the letter. The 
clever turn of phrase, the jesting comment on 
some eccentricity, the intimate confidence, the 
unconscious pathos of an appeal for sympathy 
—these have a tendency to disappear from the 
typewritten page. 

Nevertheless, the friendly letter of the old- 
fashioned sort has given a vast amount of 
pleasure to both writer and reader; and it will 
be a serious loss to the world if it is to be super- 
seded by talk over the long-distance telephone, 
or by the dictated letter, which is scarcely more 
than an elongated telegram. 

If the epistolary art is to be preserved, it must 
be by women. The club, the philanthropic 
movement and the golf-links must not crowd 
the pen out of the woman’s fingers. If she 
acquires skill with the piano or the violin at 
the expense of skill with the pen, she sacrifices 
the greater to the less. 

The keenest stimulus to letter-writing is to be 
found in the published letters of the various 
men and women who have excelled in the art. 
Next to the technicalities of lucid expression, 
the most desirable quality in a letter is the color 
given it by the personality of its author. The 
letter must be the writer’s own=—in fact, it must 
be the writer. So the letters of such diverse 
persons as Dickens, Gray, Mrs. Browning, 
Edward Fitzgerald and James Russell Lowell 
are all delightful, because each writer has spread 
on his page a portrait of himself, more perfect 
than any he was able to put into poem or novel 
or essay. " 

This art is that which woman should en- 
deavor to acquire. She may write her friend 
gaily or gravely. She may discuss the weather, 
the English tariff or the latest novel. She’must 
be herself if she would do her share toward 
saving from the decay which threatens it the 
noble art of letter-writing. 
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HEREDITY IN POLITICS. 


hen Mr. Joseph Chamberlain retired 

from the British cabinet his family 

name did not disappear from the list. 
His son, who was also in the cabinet as post- 
master-general, remained with Mr. Balfour, 
and was promoted to the chancellorship of the 
exchequer. It is not uncommon in England 
for father and son to be in Parliament, the 
father as a peer, the heir to the title as a member 
of the House of Commons. 

Hereditary taste for public life, and ability 
to succeed in it, are not confined to England. 
In the United States both father and son have 
been elected to the Senate from the same state 
on the same day. This was in Delaware, when 
Thomas F. Bayard was sent to Washington 
as the colleague of his father, James A. 
Bayard. His uncle and his grandfather had 
also sat in the Senate before him. 

New Jersey, with the Frelinghuysens, can 
approach, although it does not equal, the Dela- 
ware record. Frederick was a member of the 
Continental Congress, and later was Senator. 
His son, Theodore, was also Senator, and 
Frederick Theodore, his grandson, was a Sena- 
tor, and also Secretary of State. 

The case of the Adams family of Massachu- 
setts is well known, with father and son as 
President, and grandson as Congressman and 
minister to England during and after the Civil 
War. Massachusetts is noted also for the Hoars. 
Samuel was in Congress in the thirties; his 
two sons served later in the same body; one of 
them, Ebenezer Rockwood, became Attorney- 
General, the other, George Frisbie, is still 
serving as United States Senator. 

Pennsylvania has political families also. The 
Vice - President with Polk was George M. 
Dallas, of that state, son of Alexander J. Dallas, 
the Secretary of the Treasury under Madison. 
Two Harrisons—grandfather and grandson— 
have been President. Four Washburn brothers, 
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from Maine, were members of Congress; they 
represented Maine, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Then, too, there was Abraham 
Lincoln, whose son Robert was in the Cabinets 
of Garfield and of Arthur. 

If more fathers taught their sons that public 
affairs are their own affair, and urged upon them 
the performance of their civic duties, there 
would be more “heredity in politics’? in 
America, and, what is of greater importance, 
the public business would be better done. 


* © 


“VILE AND SLANDERING TONGUES.” 


n a brief newspaper paragraph published a 
| few weeks ago the world read the last chapter 

in a pitiful tragedy. The commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the rumors and charges 
against the character of Gen. Sir Hector Mac- 
donald of the British army, who, when the 
charges were made public, took his own life, 
reported unanimously that not a shred of evi- 
dence of any crime or other moral obliquity 
could be found. 

Sir Hector Macdonald was, next to Lord 
Roberts, the English military idol. He rose to 
his high position by his own efforts. At the 
start he had no advantages of birth or wealth 
or influential friends. He made his way by 
proving his worth. His nickname of ‘ ‘Fighting 
Mac’’ was both a term of endearment and a 
popular honor. His whole life was given to 
his country, and his services were great. 

This must be kept in mind to understand the 
weight of the words of the commissioners: ‘‘ We 
find the late Sir Hector Macdonald had been 
cruelly assassinated by vile and slandering 
tongues.’’ 

Other cases of the ruin wrought by “‘ vile and 
slandering tongues’’ are not far to seek. Lord 
Pauncefote, late British ambassador to the 
United States, was, in the opinion of many 
persons, murdered by those who lied about his 
diplomatic actions at the beginning of the Span- 
ish-American War. Our own Fitz-John Porter, 
although the sunset of his days was clear, yet 
suffered a terrible injustice for years. 

There are many kinds of cowards, but none 
lower and more despicable than the slanderer. 


* ¢ 


TWO STANDARDS. 


ge first to a busy dressmaker : 

“I’ve lost my new forewoman before I really 
had her. She came to see me last night to say 
that Brown & Company had offered her more 
money, and she had accepted their offer.” 

“But I thought she had signed a contract with 
you for the season,” interposed the listener. 

“So she had. Moreover, the contract was her 
own suggestion. I should have been content with 
averbal agreement. But of course I can’t compel 
her to keep it, even if I wanted unwilling service. 
It is hard work dealing with women.” 

Now hear what a successful young woman 
teacher in an academy says to the principal: 

“T have just had a telegram from Blank College 
offering me two hundred dollars more than my 
salary here, and I suppose I must go. I hate to 
leave you in the lurch, but the money is too 
tempting.” 

“But you have promised to teach in this school 
for the year.” 

“Yes, but when I did that I did not know I 
could have the position at Blank College. I am 
really very sorry to make you so much trouble, 
but it isn’t my fault, as you must see.” 

Listen again to a sturdy boy who runs errands 
for the banking firm of Carter & Company: 

“It was hard luck to lose the chance at 
Shepherd’s; but I’d just agreed to come here for 
three dollars and a quarter a week, and I couldn’t 
go back on my word, even if the pay had been 
twice as much. That extra seventy-five cents 
that Shepherd offered would have come in handy 
just now, when I don’t know whether I shall be 
able to get into my last winter’s overcoat. But 
I’m not going to fret about money I have to 
refuse.” 

So it appeared that neither the forewoman nor 
the teacher but the fourteen-year-old boy had 
learned the meaning of the phrase, “in honor 
bound.” One might not be able to prophesy in 
detail his future, but he is at least on the way to 
deserve Pope’s splendid tribute to Addison: 

Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear ; 


Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend. 
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PUTTING THE GARDEN TO SLEEP. 


the person who is only in the ordinary casual 

way fond of flowers, the joy of the garden 
passes with the passing of its autumnal opulence 
—the purples, yellows and reds that flame through- 
out the gorgeous closing weeks of the season. 
When the last chrysanthemum goes, there is 
nothing left. But to the true garden-lover, espe- 
cially to one who is his own gardener, much yet 
remains. 

There is still left the delightful care of preparing 
for winter: tucking up the flower beds for their 
long sleep with lingering pats and pullings over 
and pilings up and diggings in; heaping a rustling 
coverlet of leaves in one corner, rounding up the 
soft earth in another to keep water from freezing 
too close round tender roots; judiciously spread- 
ing protecting boughs in a third,—close, flat mats 
of juniper or scented tufts of pine and fir,—and 
then, perhaps, a few fine climbers to finish with, 
that must be neatly sewed in bagging against 
their trellises. 

Besides bedtime attentions such as these for old 
friends, there are the hospitable attentions to be 
shown to stranger bulbs—late-come guests gone 
at once into seclusion, hardly recognizable, dingy, 











dry, dull, unresponsive, who will wake in the 
morning, some bright day next April, radiant and 
vigorous, bringing new charm, new tints or new 
fragrance to reward their host. 

Their quarters must be suitably prepared, and 
the newcomers shown to their beds—a task full 
of happy faith and excited expectation. A few 
handfuls of wizened little things no bigger than 
walnuts now—but next March how beautifully 
blue will be that patch beneath the southern 
window, with the exquisite, pendent scilla from 
Siberian snows, delicately hardy as the snowdrop, 
richly azure as a noonday sky in midsummer! 

A whitish, scaly lump the size of a man’s fist 
now—next August a tall stalk of the incomparable 
golden-rayed lily from the lava-strewn mountain 
slopes of Japan—a miracle of stately beauty! 
Every gardener is a dreamer, whose flowers 
bloom many times in fancy for their once in fact; 
and in the very act of making ready his garden 
for the long winter, he evokes visions of a coming 
summer, always more beautiful than the last. 

There is nothing gloomy to him in the gray, decli- 
ning days of autumn; and when, under the first 
snowfall, he sees his garden gently sink to sleep, 
he is ready to wait, with a happy patience learned 
from the growing things which never hurry, till 
the time shall come again for it to awake. 


® © 
AHMA’S LOYALTY. 


istresses who have had unfortunate experi- 

ences with their “help” may well envy Mrs. 
M. E. Hitchcock the delightful little Japanese 
maid whose ways she has recently described. 

Ahma was engaged in Japan at a convent where 
the Sisters had been training orphan girls for 
service, and from the first she proved a treasure 
of aptness, amiability and devotion. Her loyalty 
was so great that she could not be brought to 
acknowledge a fault even in the little daughter of 
the house, Dolly, a winning but lively child, who 
had her full share of the obvious human naughti- 
nesses of her age. 7 

After the little lady had been misbehaving one 
day her faithful apologist explained matters thus: 

“Dolly-San inside, allee time good—just now— 
outside—little bit closs have got. Plenty people 
allee time inside bad.” 

When Mrs. Hitchcock accompanied her husband 
to China she, and the wives of a number of other 
American naval officers, obtained permission to 
take their Japanese maids with them. She had 
the good fortune, in the hotel at which she stayed, 
which was overcrowded by the sudden influx of 
Americans, to be the only lady who had secured a 
sitting-room—an advantage which naturally made 
her quarters the center of sociability. 

One day Ahma and another maid, Chesai, were 
overheard by their two mistresses, who were tried 
and close friends, talking in an unusual tone— 
their pleasant, gentle voices raised to an angry 
pitch which startled the ladies to attention. 

Chesai—My missee plenty gold rings have got! 

Ahma—My missee ev’ything silver her table 
have got! 

Chesai—My missee plenty silk dresses have 
got! 

Ahma—My missee more nice hats have got! 

Chesai—My missee plenty money have got! 

Ahma—I no care! I no care! My missee ev’y 
night plenty gen’l’men have got! Your missee 
wantchee, too. She come my missee room— 
catchee! 

With that parting shot she walked loftily away, 
leaving her opponent crestfallen, while the two 
ladies enjoyed a hearty laugh over the revelation 
of their unsuspected rivalry. 


® © 
DEFOE AND THE GERM THEORY. 


ince there is nothing new under the sun, it is 

not surprising to find intimations of the theory 
of microbe infection as early as the eighteenth 
century. Defoe’s “Journal of the Plague Year,’’ 
published in 1722, contains two passages which 
grope toward bacteriology. Defoe himself pre- 
tends to disbelieve the theories. But his way is to 
seem to doubt what he is really eager to advatice. 

Having shown that contagion was almost certain 
in the case of people living in the same house, but 
often avoidable by segregation and precaution 
against physical contact, Defoe says: 

“This put it out of question to me that the 
calamity was spread by infection, that is to say, 
by some certain steams or fumes, which the 
physicians call effluvia, which effluvia affected 
the sound who came within certain distances of 
the sick. Others talk of infection being carried 
on by the air only, by carrying with it vast 
numbers of insects and invisible creatures, who 
enter into the body with the breath, or even at the 
pores with the air, and there generate or emit 
most acute poisons, or poisonous ova or eggs, 
which mingle themselves with the blood and so 
infect the body.” 

In another place is this passage: 

“T have heard it was the opinion of others that 
it [the disease] might be distinguished by the 
party’s breathing upon a piece of glass, where, 
the breath condensing, there might living creatures 
be seen by a microscope, of strange, monstrous 
and frightful shapes, such as dragons, snakes, 
serpents and devils, horrible to behold. But this 
I very much question the truth of, and we had no 
microscopes at the time, as I remember, to make 
the experiments with.” 


® © 


“OLD JACK.” 


0 great was the modesty of “Stonewall” Jackson 
that he often found his greatness embarrass- 
ing, and he shrank from public notice and 
applause. Whenever his soldiers caught sight of 
him they rent the air with their cheers, which he 
always acknowledged by lifting his hat, and then 
putting spurs to his horse and galloping away at 
the top of his speed. ° 
“Little Sorrel,” his favorite horse, writes his 
biographer, seemed to know the signal for this 
stampede, and perhaps it was from these marvel- 
ous flights that the “foot cavalry” drew some of 
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their inspiration. Whenever the sound of the 
“rebel yell” was heard in their camp the soldiers 
jocularly said: 

“That’s ‘Old Jack,’ or a rabbit.” 

In the movements of the troops about Richmond, 
on one occasion Jackson and his staff were com- 
pelled to ride through a field of uncut oats. The 
owner rushed out upon them with great indigna- 
tion, vented his rage specially on the general, and 
demanded his name “that he might report him.’ 

In a quiet tone the name was given. 

“What Jackson?” asked the farmer. 

“General Jackson,” was the reply. 

“What!’”’ exclaimed the man, as the truth dawned 
upon him, “what! ‘Stonewall’ Jackson?” 

“That is what they call me.” 

The man took off his hat with the profoundest 
respect, and in a voice now all kindness and 
reverence, said: 

“General Jackson, ride over my whole field; do 
whatever you like with it, sir.” 


® @ 


BROTHERLINESS. 


ey Roberts’s re:juest that heirlooms looted from 
Boer farms during the late war be returned 
by the British possessors has met with quick and 
willing response. The London £xpress says that 
more than forty Bibles taken from veld home- 
steads have been returned to the Society of 
Friends. The society has continued the work 
by cataloguing the volumes, with all notes and 
marks which give a hint of the names and ad- 
dresses of the owners, who are already being 
sought through the agency of philanthropic 
persons in South Africa. 


Four or five of them are magnificent books, and 
must be of great value. Bound in solid embossed 
leather, with heavy brass clasps, and conteeng 
many maps and steel engravings, they are fille 
with notes of the births, marriages and deaths of 
the families to which they belong. 

Such a Bible was returned amg oy 4 ~ 4 Lord 
Chesham, who was merely keeping the book until 
he should have a chance to restore it to its owner. 
On the fly-leaf he had written: 

“This Bible was found on the veld at Mohens- 
fontein Farm, Orange Free State, South Africa, 
on Sunday, April 8, 1900, and rescued from a Kaffir 

y me, to be taken care of until claimed by the 
proper owner, who is now on commando some 
miles away.” ) 

Other Bibles are heavy folio volumes printed in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth century, but 
there are many cheap pocket editions. One of the 
smaller ones now in possession of the society has 
an inscription which shows that it was a present 
from a young Boer to his sweetheart, who had 
pt yey | ven it back to her hero when he went 
forth to t. 

e 


It has been suggested in the columns of the 
London Times and elsewhere that the return to 
the British of personal treasures which may be in 
the hands of the Dutch would be a kin and 
Christian act, and it is believed that this side of 
the matter will soon be placed before the Dutch 
ministers in the two leading colonies. 
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NOT ALTOGETHER MODERN. 


5 preemnce guns are usually supposed to be 
a nineteenth century invention. The London 
Chronicle says that in the shop of a Dublin gun- 
smith at Cork Hill is on view a breech-loading 
rifle which was offered to the British war office 
at the close of the eighteenth century. It was 
rejected on the ground that it took too much 
ammunition. 


That the breech-loader is older still, and that 
there is little new under the sun, has been proved 
at Tobermory Bay, Mull, where Captain Burns of 
Glasgow has, with the permission of the Duke of 
Argyll, been searching for relics of the Admira 
ve orence, one of the vessels of the Spanish 

rmada known to have been blown up in 1588 in 
that far-away water. 

With the aid of an old chart the diver went 
down into twelve fathoms, and came across a 
bronze breech-loading cannon, four and a half 
feet long, eight inches in diameter at the breech, 
and bearing the date of 1563. The diver also dis- 
covered a pistol, heavily incrusted with lime, a 
sword blade and a kedge. The relics are to be 
exhibited in Glasgow. 
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DIAGNOSIS FROM A PICTURE. 


rtrait-painters of the first genius paint not 

only the outer features but the deeper charac- 
teristics of the sitter. A story originally told of one 
of Mr. John Sargent’s pictures, and now current 
in the newspapers, narrates that a physician read 
the state of a man’s health in his portrait. 


“Do you know this man?” asked the physician, 
sto) ing before the portrait. 

“Yes,” replied his companion. 

a he dead ?” 

ta 0.’ 

“Then he is very ill. He will die of heart- 
disease.” 

A few months later the man was dead, and it 
was heart-disease which caused his death. 
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COMPROMISE. 


| pes Ryan, of Philadelphia, is described 
by the New York Tribune as possessing a 
delightful humor. His gentle and wise witticisms 
are illustrated by the following: 


A youn rl one day said to him, “I have been 
told, sir, that a touch of rouge heightens a woman’s 
charm wonderfully; but I have also been told 
that to use rouge is wrong. Will you give me 
your opinion on this matter ?’’ 

“Some,” said the archbishop, “hold that there is 
nothing pernicious in a little rouge, others regard 
the use of this cosmetic as vulgar. To me it 
seems best to steer a middle course between those 
two opinions, and I would advise you, therefore, 
to use rouge upon one cheek only.” 





HARD ON THE ROSE. 


xX American composer was talking to a friend 
who had just come from a concert given by 
the students of a conservatory of music. 

It was one of those recitals, says Harper's 
Weekly, which are usually avoided by musicians. 

The friend said, “I have just heard one of the 
pupils, a little girl of eight, play your piece, ‘To a 

id Rose.’ ” 
The musician sighed and said: 
“JT suppose she pulled it up by the roots.” 





For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “ Srown’s Bronchial Troches.”” (Adv. 
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his was the road between the silver-mines 
And the old smelter, twenty years ago: 
A fading path beneath the slender pines 
And the far summits of eternal snow. 
Here, where the iron-roofed sheds have dropped 
to rust, 
The quest of treasure claimed man’s brawn and 
nerve; 
The teamster’s,whip-lash cracked through clouds 
of dust, 
And the long mule-team swung the plunging 
curve. 


A score of years have passed since grating wheels 
Slid down these rocks, held by the strident 
brake. 
Unvexed the meadow-lark his anthem peals 
To-day where yonder silvery aspens shake. 

The underbrush grows thick as summers pass ; 
The ruts grow fainter with each winter snow ; 
And creeping ferns and flowers and mountain 

grass 
Blot out the road men travelled years ago. 


No more the rumbling, jarring wagons bear 
Their freight of wealth. Abandoned lie the 
mines. 
No more the fevered throngs come crowding there 
Beneath the snow-peaks and the purple pines. 
Long sinc¢ they hastened on, athirst for gold ; 
In far-off mines and streets they toil and plod, 
While here unchanged the guardian forests hold 
Eternal riches from the stores of God. 


Silver and gold the mountain gives no more; 
Such as it has, it gives, unasked, unbought. 
Infinite wealth passed by of men before, 
Mad for the petty baubles which they sought. 
Nor hands of greed shall clutch the treasures 
stored, 
Nor foot of pride come near to wreak man’s 
will 
On these, the treasure chambers of the Lord, 
Locked in the fastnesses of sky and hill. 


The pure in heart shall see them. Those who lift 

Unto the hills their eyes shall find again 
Healing for soul and body, gracious shrift 

From the old burdens of life’s soil and stain. 
Infinite wealth of beauty, boundless store 

Of fragrant gifts outreached from tree and sod. 
So shall the fading roadway be once more 

A road of Treasure, leading up to God. 
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CONCERNING THE STATE OF RELIGION. 


R. NORRIS was working hard on 
his sermon on Saturday afternoon 
when the bell rang, and he went 
to the parlor to meet a woman 
who had come with a sad story. Her 
husband was under arrest on suspi- 
cion of having robbed a flat in the 
building of which he was janitor. 
She told the story with tears, but at the end 






‘said, ‘‘He told me to come to you, and we’d 


just see whether there was any religion in 
this town.’’ 

Mr. Norris went with her to the station- 
house, and the sergeant took him to the cell; 
but soon the captain came and said, ‘‘If you 
want to talk with him, Mr. Norris, I’ll bring 
him to my private office. I’ve got to go outa 
few minutes. ’’ 

The prisoner repeated the story with tears, 
and ended as his wife had: ‘‘I told her to go 
to you, and we’d just see whether there was 
any religion in this town.’’ 

The minister inquired of the captain. The 
,evidence was not clear. The worst of it was 
‘the man’s own contradictory stories, and no one 
felse, they thought, had had opportunity to enter 
‘the flat. They had not succeeded in getting 
{positive proof, and had set the hearing for 
Wednesday, giving themselves time to work up 
“the case. 

‘*That is rather long to hold him,’’ said the 
minister. ‘‘Could you put another man on the 
case and work it up by Monday ?”’ 

**T guess so. The judge will be in at four 
o’clock, and if he consents, I’m willing.’’ 

So the hearing was set forward, and on 
Monday the minister was there, and the captain 
reported to the police judge that the evidence 
they had been able to secure was not satisfac- 
tory, and he moved to discharge the prisoner. 

Mr. Norris went out with the discharged man 
and his wife, who thanked him warmly. He 
wondered whether either would say anything 
about the test which they had proposed at the 
outset. Apparently they had forgotten it. 

“Tt was your influence did it,’’ said the 
janitor. 

**My influence would not have helped you 
against positive evidence,’’ said the minister. 

**You got me out two days sooner, anyhow,’’ 
said the man. ‘‘That’s the kind of religion I 
believe in.’’ 

‘*Wait,’? said the minister. ‘‘I want you to 
believe in another kind—the kind that makes a 
man so earnest, industrious and above suspicion 
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that he does not get into this kind of trouble. 
You have lived in twenty places in the last 
twenty years, and have never been curious 
about the state of religion in any of them till 
you were in trouble. ‘Then you set out to ‘see 
whether there was any religion in the town.’ 
Will you take a word of advice kindly ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said the man. 

“J want to tell you how to be sure there is 
religion in whatever town you live in: Have 


some yourself.’ 
® © 


DRAINING A TREASURE LAKE. 


olombia is not Panama alone, although to 
( Americans interested in the Isthmian Canal 

Panama seems the most important part of 
it; it is likewise the empire of El Dorado—so 
named by the Spanish conquerors. At this very 
moment the exploitation of some of its hidden 
treasures is the object of an engineering enter- 
prise directed by British energy, writes Benjamin 
Taylor, F. R. G. 8., in Chambers’s Journal. A 
London syndicate is draining the sacred Lake of 
Guatavita, which lies about twenty miles from 
Bogota, the capital of the republic. 


It was in 1535 that the Spaniards heard of the 
lake. As the story reached them, the Cacique of 
Bacata—the Indian predecessor of the modern | 
of Bogota—was “ yay covered with powder 
gold, fixed on his Lavy y means of an odoriferous 
resin.” Every night he washed off the gold in the 
sacred lake, and every morning he was gilded 
anew; “which proves,” wrote Oviedo, the annalist 
of the conquerors, “that the empire of El Dorado 
is infinitely rich in mines.” 

So it was, and is, and there is no doubt that 
the lake was the principal and general place of 
worship, that rich offerings were continually made 
to it, and that many a cacique, with all his wealth, 
was buried beneath its waters. Moreover, when 
the Spaniards came, great quantities of treasure 
were sunk in the lake, that they might not fall 
into the hands of the invaders. Possibly when 
the country became more peaceful some of it 
was recovered; but a French writer—not Jules 
Verne—has estimated that gold and jewels to the 
value of five billion dollars still lie at the bottom. 

The lake, which is about a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, and has a maximum depth of about 
forty-five feet, lies in a cup-like depression on the 
summit of a mountain, its surface being about ten 
thousand feet above the sea-level and several hun- 
dred feet above the surrounding plain. A tunnel 
eleven hundred feet in length is being driven 
through the side of the hill at a level of about 
seventy feet below the surface of the water. A 
vertical shaft is being sunk from a point near 
the edge to meet the tunnel, which is driven from 
both ends. 

When the tunnel and shaft are completed, an 
open cut will be made from the shaft toward the 
center of the lake, and the water will be siphoned 
oft os the shaft and tunnel as the works 
proceed, both to avoid any undue rush, and_to 
enable the men working in it to keep dry. The 
mud and silt in the bed of the lake will then be 
treated for the recovery of the gold and precious 
stones they are believed to contain. 

In the course of the operations many curious 
articles of gold and pottery have been found on 
the margin of the lake and about its shores. 
These objects are not only of great antiquity, but 
ther appear to be imitations of the products of a 
stillearlierage. Some of the vases and ornaments 
recovered are very like similar objects found in the 
tombs of the Incas in Peru and Ecuador; others 
have a suggestion of Egyptian craft or teaching. 

The finding of these empty vases—which are 
believed to have held treasure—leads to the 
supposition that many treasure-seekers have been 
there already; but what has been got can only 
have been by dredging, and as the appliances 
available for work of that kind must have been 
very inefficient, the London treasure-hunters 
expect a rich reward for their own labors. 
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THE KING’S PET. 


“ yack,” King Edward’s Irish terrier who died 
J in Dublin during the late royal tour of 

Ireland, had been his majesty’s close com- 
panion for many years. As Prince of Wales, the 
king was rarely seen without Jack. At Sandring- 
ham the lively little fellow is said to have eaten, 
slept, walked and all but talked with his master. 
He accompanied all the Sandringham shooting 
parties, to the infinite disgust of the pheasants, 
and guests who did not happen to like small dogs. 


As a matter of fact Jack was not altogether 
popular outside the royal circle. He had certain 
exasperating habits which made more than one 
person long to shake him, although forbidden by 
etiquette to do so. 

Jack early displayed a taste for chewing cloth, 
and a story of his puppy days was laughing-stock 
at Sandringham for some time. Among the guests 
there on one occasion was an ambassador with 
whom Jack refused to make friends. After dinner 
one night, when much conversation was going on, 
somebody discovered that Jack was chewing 
away on the ambassador’s coat tail. The some- 
body was young and it seemed a joke, so he only 


told some other young people. Together they |}, 


enjoyet the fun in silence. 

Jack ground away at the cloth till the coat tail 
was detached, and with it he retreated under a 
near-by sofa. When the unconscious ambassador 
got up, his plight was seen b etn tne! but first 
of all by the tactful prince, who covered is retreat 
from the room. 

There was no reprimand or punishment for 
Jack, but the youthful ng who had watched 
the fun, pleading that they “only wanted to see 
how far Jack would go,” were not let off as easily, 
but were treated to a lecture on manners. The 
liveliest of the princesses said, in ~~ sto 
soon after, “That is always the way! hen Jac 
does something that positively demands punish- 
ment, father scolds one—or all—of us!” 
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DOING THE FAMILY SHOPPING. 


he group of men round the stove in the 

| country store looked up as a shadow dark- 

ened the doorway. A small girl, barefooted, 

barelegged, freckled and tow-headed, stood tenta- 

tively on the sill. ““Morning!” said the storekeeper, 
affably. ‘What kin I do for you, sis?” 


The little girl looked stolidly up at him. “My 
mama wants some beans.” 

“What kind o’ beans?” 

“Dunno.” 

“How many does she want?” 

“Dunno.” 

The storekeeper scratched his head. “Well, 
sis, Ill give you some of my ordin’ry beans, but 
how am I going to know how many your ma 
wants?” 

One of the men round the stove spoke. “She’s 
gota purse. P’r’ps the money is in that.” 

“Sure enough. Gimme the purse, sis.” 

The purse was handed over, and the contents 





emptied out upon the counter. There was a 
nickel or two and many pennies. The storekeeper 
counted: “Five—ten—fifteen—’bout three quarts 
o’ beans’ll do ye,” and he measured them out 
carefully. He was about to pour them into the 
brown paper bag when the little girl opened her 
mouth again: 

“My mama wants some soap.” 

“Some soap? Why didn’t you say so before? 
What kind 0’ soap?” 

“Dunno.’ 


0. 
* ‘Sunshine,’ I guess. How much does she 
want?” 

“Dunno.” 

The storekeeper sighed. “Lemme see. I’ll give 
you five cents’ worth o’ soap. Got any more 
money?” 

“Well, I’ll take it outer the beans.” 

Once more the beans were measured out. This 
time they were tied up, the soap in a second 

ackage, and the storekeeper pushed them with a 

aming smile over the counter to the little girl. 
He was about to sweep the money into the sill 
when she spoke oon: 

“My mama wants some matches.” 

“Matches! That beats the Dutch! Why under 
the sun couldn’t you —- up earlier? Well, 
how many does she want?’ 

“Dunno.” 


“No, 0’ course ye don’t. Nobody could have 
expected you to. They’ve got ter come outer the 
beans, too, I s’pose.”’ 

The Greek chorus about the stove looked on 
sympathetically as the bag of beans was opened, 
and its contents once more reduced. Then with 


started for the door. Half-way there she stopped, 
turned, reached up to put the bundles back on the 
counter, then delivered herself once more: 

“My sister wants a stick 0’ candy for the baby.” 

The Greek chorus snorted. e morokeonet 
looked ey, at the beans, then at the child. 
But she silently stretched out a moist, fat hand. 
A poune stuck to the palm. The man picked it 
off and did up the stick of candy. 


he dead leaves lie beneath the stream, 
That merrily doth sing, 
And give its flow a darker gleam 
By their deep coloring. 


























So love runs richer in our hearts 
Because of sweetness fled ; 

And every stream of joy that starts 
Hath its remembered dead. 
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A DISCONCERTING QUESTION. 


aptain Jabez liked to tell stories of the long 
{ and extravagant kind, which the men who 

loitered about the livery-stable door treated 
as clever “whoppers”’ and did not scrutinize too 
sharply. Occasionally a stranger who did not 
understand the peculiar license which Captain 
Jabez allowed himself in his narratives assailed 
them with the logic of the matter-of-fact and 
unimaginative mind, to the captain’s discomfiture. 


“As I was saying,” continued Captain Jabe, one 
evening when the coming of a stranger into the 
proup had interrupted his narrative, “it seems as 
f out-an’-out ¢ nals would stick at nothing, 
even when there ain’t but a little to gain. I 
remember back in forty when Simon Holbrook 
was murdered on the Old Bog Ro’d. This was 
wild country then, not a house between here and 
Wollonoag. Four robbers stopped his hoss an’ 
team and told him to git out. 

“He told ’em he hadn’t a cent only a two-dollar 
bill he’d got for his stuff that day. Garden-sass 
was cheap in those times. 

“Well, sir, that pang just held him up. killed 
him deader’n a nail and left him there in the ro’d. 
Didn’t even take his team and truck. Just as he 
bn | mf dying he said, ‘You’ve killed me for two 

ollars!’” 


“S’pose they were hung fer it, too?” put in the 
Mae neepe:, who was winding the handle of a 
whip. 

“No. Never caught ’em. We found his body 
there next day, but never hair nor hide o’ the 
murderers.” 

“You say,” said the stranger, “that nobody saw 
the crime?” 

“Wasn’t a soul within eight miles.” 

“And they never caught the murderers?” 

“That’s what I said.’ 

“Then how do you know how much money he 
had and what his last words were?” 

Just then_a yellow wagon marked “Wilkins’s 
Horse and Human Liniment’” drove up. A man 
in yellow clothes sat in the seat. The stranger 
threw his grip into the wagon, mounted, and drove 
off in conversation with the man in yellow clothes. 

“Who is that fellow, Joe?” asked Captain 
Jabez of the livery-stable keeper. 

“Agent fer hoss liniment. Stopped here this 
morn ng, and then put off for Le a 

“Well,” said the captain, “if that other chap 
he’s got with him ain’t got more hoss sense than 
im, he won’t sell much. Beats me how firms can 
send out men like that to do business fer ’em.” 
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ASLEEP IN THE SNOW. 


fter reaching the top of Aconcagua, one of the 
A highest peaks in South America, Reginald 
Rankin was overtaken by a blinding snow- 
storm. His companions he had left at a camp 
miles below. His descent of the mountain is 
described in Longman’s Magazine. The farther 
he went the worse grew the storm; soon he could 
only see a few feet in front of him. Twice on 
slippery, hard snow he fell, and was at once 
whirled down the slope at a terrific pace. How 
far he rolled in this way he could not tell, but it 
must have been some hundreds of feet. 


“The deadly cold of that blizzard at twenty-two 
thousand feet was fast overcoming me,” he says. 
“TI felt that I could go no farther. By the side of 
a big rock I saw a little scooped-out hollow in 
the snow. ‘Doubtless,’ thought I, ‘this is my 
appointed grave.’ I sat down in it, quite glad to 
have ended the unas. 

“When I awoke thought I was dead. The 
crescent moon was eae a sky of deepest 
metallic blue, against which the white peaks that 
on every side hedged in my view struck with an 
almost ——— contrast. As I eo! com- 
prehended the full glories of that magnificent 
scene exultation filled my soul. ‘The kings of the 
world,’ said I to myself, ‘are not half as well 
buried as I am.’ 

“There was a certain amount of cause, apart 
from the received tradition that people who go to 
sleep in snow-storms never wake up again, why I 
should believe in my bodily extinction. I was 
utterly without sensation of any kind in my limbs, 
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and when I tried to move them they made no 
response. 

“The snow must have ceased soon after I lay 
down the previous evening, for I was only partly 
covered, and my feet stuck black out of the white 
mantle, with the toes turned inward toward me 
in a horrible curl. I began by trying to work my 
right arm, and after desperate efforts I broke it 
loose from the ice which had frozen it hard to the 
snow beneath. Then I worked my left arm loose. 
Having freed my arms, I broke my back free from 
the ice the heat of m body had generated, and sat 
up and tried to work my legs. Here I was less 
successful; my legs seemed paralyzed; I could 
not move them at all. 

“At this stage in the proceedings my delight in 
having the finest tomb on earth was sorely dashed. 
Here was I tied to the top of Aconcagua like a 
dog to his kennel. Every man must die once, but 
I strongly resented having to go through the 
process a second time. After about half an hour’s 
concentrated effort of will 1 succeeded in freeing 
my right leg, which appeared to be very nearly as 
useless free as it was tied, so numb and limp did 
it feel. With the left leg i had still more trouble. 
At last I had both legs more or less at -_ com- 
mand; but they obeyed orders very slowly and 
reluctantly, and the feet were both absolutely 
insubordinate.”’ 

Mr. Rankin’s fingers were partly frozen, his 
feet completely frozen, so that upon reaching 
civilization the toes were amputated. By super- 
human exertions he reached his guides, who had 
ay him up for lost, and they hurried him down 

e mountain. His sufferings on the journey were 
extreme, and upon reaching Inca he was helpless 
for a considerable time. 
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A WELCOME ORDER. 
he late Admiral John W. Philip was exceed- 
ingly kind to his men, as one would expect 
a man of his sincere Christian character to 
be. The New York Sun says that when the Texas 
was lying in Hampton Roads just before the war 
with Spain, there was a squadron order against 
“shore leave.” This order bore heavily on one of 
the machinists, who lived at Phoebus. His house, 
where his wife and children were, was visible 
from the ship, just behind Old Point Comfort. 
One morning Admiral Philip, then captain, saw 
the man looking wistfully over the rail. Philip 
knew that the man lived in Pheebus. It was the 
custom among the ships of the squadron then to 
send a boat ashore every afternoon at one o’clock 
with the mail orderly and the stewards to pur- 
chase smpemes. The captain stepped up to the 
machinist and said: 
“T want you to go ashore for me this afternoon 
in the one o’clock boat.” 
The man turned as the captain spoke to him 


and saluted. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he replied. 

— Philip went on seeking about the ship, 
and the incident passed out of his mind. At one 


o’clock he was sitting in his cabin, when a mes- 
senger came down from the watch on deck and 


said: . 

“Machinist West has reported at the gangway, 
sir, and ~~ he has instructions from you to go 
ashore on duty, but doesn’t know what the duty 


“Send Machinist West down here,” ordered the 


a 

moment later the machinist stood in the 
doorway of the cabin with his cap in his hand. 
The captain looked up at him, and sang out in the 
gruff tone known in the service as the “parade 


ie 
; o est, do you know where the village of Phoebus 
Ss , 

“Yes, sir,” replied the astonished machinist. 

“Well, 1 want you to go ashore in this boat and 
go over to Phoebus, and I want you to stay there 
until to-morrow morning at eight o’clock, and 
keep a sharp lookout to see if you can make out 
the general recall on the Texas. 

“Aye, aye, sir.” And ashore the machinist went, 
and had a night at his home and got back to the 
ship by the first boat in the morning, and during 
the pry that followed served all the better 
because of his captain’s kindness. 
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DIGESTING THE SCENERY. 


t Spuyten Duyvil the train had emerged upon 
A the banks of the Hudson, and was speeding 
smoothly along that noble stream. The 
passengers began to make comments on the scene, 
some of which are recorded in the New York 
Press. 


“Ah, this river!” exclaimed the foreign noble- 
man. “The ‘Rhine of America’ you call it, do you 
not?”’ and he looked out with admiring eyes. 

“Wait until we reach the Highlands,” said his 
host, with just pride to hear praises from so 
distinguished a traveller. ‘“You’ll find a closer 
resemblance to the Rhine there.” 

Just then Mr. Winecup joined the pair. “The 
Hudson,” he said, “lacks one feature which the 
Rhine possesses. It has no vineyards. And a 
— vineyards is ‘Hamlet’ without a 

ane. 

“Every scene,” answered the patriotic American, 
rallying at this sally, “contains charms for each 
who will view it aright. To me, for instance, the 
Rhine vineyards appeal strong! I’ve a friend, 
however, who thinks more of eating than drinking, 
who entertains different views. 

“One day when we were driving from Richfield 
Springs to the Hudson the company grew enthu- 
siastic over the beauties of the country. But not 
till we reached the bottom of a valley where there 
was no view at all did my friend open his mouth. 

“«This,’ he exclaimed, at the flat and uninviting 
prospect, ‘is the loveliest view I’ve seen!’ 

“At that, of course, every one cried out against 
his bad taste. 

“See that hillside over there?’ he retorted. 
‘Yonder field contains a herd of cows, and they in 
turn contain milk. That field beyond contains 
buckwheat. Those trees contain maple-sirup. 
This scene, therefore, contains something worth 
admiring. It contains buckwheat cakes and maple- 
sirup.’ ”’ 
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HIS OWN SCHEDULE. 


o man ever succeeded in his work, it is said, 

N who was not overworked. A day’s work 

to a man who is master of his own destinies 

may mean as much work as he can squeeze into 
the hours between rising and going to bed. 


A workman came out of a little carpenter shop 
ust after dark, and was met by a friend who had 
nad his supper, changed his clothes, and was down- 
town again for — time. 

“Hello!” said the man in good clothes. “Just 
getting through ?” - 

“Not quite through yet,” replied the man in 

overalls. “Got to go back for a few minutes and 
finish up.” 

pha , aren’t you working overtime ?”’ 

“No.” 


“What time do you begin?” 

“Seven sharp.” 

“But the union schedule is eight hours, and your 
eumptoyer will have the delegate after him.” 

“No, he won’t. Ihave just bought this shop, and 
I am =—— employer. The union has nothing 
to say about how long an employer shall work.” 
















WHE class in spelling and number work | 
was seated on the window-box with | 
their backs against the wall. The | 
pupil on the right, at the head of the 
class, was Gertrude. She had beautiful 
yellow hair and blue eyes and a very 
severe look. She was made in Ger- 
many, and is very, very smart. ‘The 
next scholar was Jeanette. Her hair was black 
as coal, and the roses on her cheeks are always 
in bloom. She was made in France, and has 
never ceased to smile. 

The last was Christina. You notice she has 
only one eye. ‘The other fell into the coal- 
scuttle and was burned. Christina can either 
laugh or cry. If you press her head down she 
cries, and if you squeeze her cheeks together 
she will laugh. She was made in Maryland, 
out of an old apron and a handful of sawdust, 
by the teacher’s ‘‘mammy.’’ Christina is the 
teacher’s favorite, although the latter never 
shows this before the other pupils. 

The little teacher, whose name is Miss Helen, 
was getting ready for her task. ‘‘ Well, chil- 
dren,’’ she said, seating herself at the table 
and giving Christina a dab on the head to 
remind her that school is about to open, “we'll 
begin. I am going to give you number work 
to-day,’”’ she went on, “‘and the one who does 
it right will get this.’’ 

Miss Helen drew from the depths of her 
pocket a something about the size of a small 
spool, which, after it had been carefully picked 
over and dusted off, seemed to be a marshmal- 
low. She held it up before the attentive class, 
that they all might admire it, after which she 
placed it on the table. 

‘*The first question I am going to ask you,’’ 
she said, ‘‘is how many are five and seven? 
Or,’’ she added, seeing that there was no 
responsive movement in the class, “‘seven and 
five? You can take it either way, and I’ll put 
the answer down on a piece of paper so there’ll 
be no mistake. ’’ 

It so happened that the little teacher had not 
been going to school very long herself, but she 
had already found out that counting on her 
fingers was quite an aid in her sums. Of course 
it would never do to let her pupils see her 
using them in this way, so she hid her hands 
under the table while she was doing the work. 
Somehow or other, in running over her fingers, 
she lost one in the final count, so that after quite 
a while, and much wrinkling of the forehead 
and several sharp words to Christina, who was 
trying to see out of her one eye what Helen 
was writing, she put down eleven on her paper 
as the correct answer. She then folded the 
paper and carefully put it in her pocket. 

‘*Now, Gertrude,’’ said Miss Helen, ‘‘you 
may begin. How much is five and seven?” 
Gertrude looked very severe, which gave her 
the appearance of deep thought, but made no 
answer. So Helen, after waiting some time, said, 
“*Well, my dear, perhaps you can write it 
down.” 

Placing a piece of paper before Gertrude, | 
and holding a pencil in the hand of the pupil 
made in Germany, there were made, after many | 
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THE ARITHMETIC LESSON. 


BY W. F. L. 


efforts, some marks which the teacher inter- 
preted to mean ten. 
“*T don’t think you are quite right, though,’’ 


| said Miss Helen, looking at her aid to memory, 


which she took from her pocket. ‘‘No, not 
quite right, ’’ she added, after reassuring herself, 
**but pretty near.’’ 

“Now, Jeanette,’’ said Helen, holding the 
pencil in that little lady’s hand, ‘‘let’s see what 
you can do.’’ The French pupil smiled, and 
without much delay made a very pretty and 
delicate six. 

“The idea,’’ said Helen, looking at the 
cobweb lines, ‘‘and after all the time I've 


|spent over you, too! Six, indeed!’ She 


tapped the smiler several times on the head 
to show her displeasure, and passed on to 
Christina. 

‘* Now you’re the last,’’ she said to that 
expectant pupil, ‘‘and I hope you’ll get it 
right.’’ 

Christina grasped the pencil in her soft 
fingers, and fixing her glass eye intently upon 
the opposite wall, made a very clumsy but still 
unmistakable twelve. Now whether it was the 
close air of the schoolroom or her exhaustive 
labors, the truth is that at this unfortunate 
moment Miss Helen had become very irritable ; 
so when poor Christina gave twelve as the 
result of her addition, the little teacher boxed 
her ears so soundly that she fell from the 
window-box to the floor, where all in a heap 
she lay, disheveled and disgraced. 

**You’re a very stupid class,’’ said Miss 
Helen, as she flounced herself down into a 
chair. ‘‘We’ll have recess now, and you can 
eat your lunch.’? Whereupon she herself pro- 
ceeded to eat the marshmallow, to gain which 
the class had striven so earnestly. 

Just at this time Helen’s brother, who was 
three years older than she, and who was a very 
superior being, and who knew everything in 
the world worth knowing, burst into the room. 

**What’s going on, sis?’’ he cried. 

‘*Hush!’’ said his sister. ‘‘This is school.’’ 

‘*Oh, is it?’’? he said. ‘‘And what kind of 
school ?”’ 

**Number-work school this morning,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ They’ve had a sum. Five and 
seven.’’ 

‘“* That’s a hard one,’’ laughed the boy. 
**Did any of them get it right?’’ 

**No,’’ said the teacher, looking at her paper. 
‘‘Gertrude guessed ten, Jeanette six and Chris- 
tina twelve.’’ 

‘*Well, twelve’s right,’’ said the boy. “‘Chris- 
tina is right.’’ 

Having thus demolished in a few seconds the 
whole fabric which had been put together with 
such mathematical nicety, the superior being 
departed, leaving behind him only sorrow and 
trouble. Poor little teacher and poor Christina! 

Of course the boy was right. He always 
was. And yet there was no harm in the little 
teacher getting her hands out again and laying 
them flat on the table and laboring over her 
fingers, even if the whole class, except Chris- 
tina, looked on. Back and forth she went over 


the grimy fingers, proving and re-proving the | 





result. Yes, it was quite true. ‘Twelve | 
was correct. And there lay poor Christina, 
a victim of her own wisdom. 

“You poor dear!’’ cried the little teacher, 
snatching the sawdust doll to her bosom. ‘‘You 
poor dear, you were right and I was wrong, 
and I boxed your ears, and, O dear! I’ve eaten 
your marshmallow, too,’’ she added, as the 
pangs of remorse struck deeper and deeper into 
her heart. 

‘*But never mind, my precious,’’ she said, 
brightening up a bit. ‘‘I’ll sew your eye in 
for you. That will make you feel better.’’ And 
so, after long search, a black shoe button was 
found, which, although it differed somewhat 
from the other eye, the other eye being of glass 
and white, was sewed into the vacant socket 
with soothing words and strong white thread. 

That night in bed, with Christina’s head 
snuggling close beside that of Helen, the little 
teacher, still sorrowing, murmured as she drifted 
off into dreamland, ‘‘ ’'T'was really better, Chris- 
tina, after all, that I should eat that marsh- 
mallow than you.’’ 

And Christina, with one white glass eye and 
one black shoe -button eye staring into the 
darkness, knew at the bottom of her little saw- 
dust heart that Helen was right. 


” 
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TWO WAYS. 
BY A. M. P. 
If the clock were like our Bobby 
Everything would go wrong, 
For we have not the power 
If we lose an hour 
To catch it the whole day long. 
But if Bobby were like the clock 
His teacher would smile for joy, 
And she would not say, 
As she did to-day, 
“ Here’s a very tardy boy!” 
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PLAYING HAND-ORGAN. 
BY MAY G. MOOAR. 


ama had a letter one morning which made 
it necessary to go to town for an hour 
or two. 

‘*T’ll take care of Stanley, mama,” Elsie 
said. ‘‘I’m a big girl, you know. Why, I’m 
almost eight!’’ and Elsie drew herself up just 
as tall as she could. 

‘*T know, and I suppose you could go over to 
Mrs. Tower’s if you were lonesome, or Baby 
Stanley was very fussy.’’ 

So with many injunctions to be careful, and 
not go out of the yard unless they went straight 
across the street to Mrs. Tower’s, mama took 
the car for the city. 

At first two-year-old Stanley was very happy 
and easily amused, but after a while nothing 
pleased him, and he kept calling for mama. 
Elsie tried every play she knew, but nothing 
satisfied the little fellow, and he was beginning 
to cry in good earnest when Elsie remembered 
that Stanley dearly loved a hand-organ. 

**Let’s play hand-organ man!’’ 
claimed. 


Stanley stopped crying to listen to the new 


suggestion, and as Elsie told him her plan he 
was very soon his own smiling self again. 

Elsie hunted round the house, and finally 
found an old pasteboard box that mama had 
brought a hat home in a long time ago. She 
fastened a string to each end and hung it over 
her shoulder. Then she tied a string to kitty’s 
collar. ‘‘Tabby’ll be the monkey, you know, 
Stanley,’’ she said. 

Stanley clapped his hands gleefully, and 
then the children marched up and down the 
walk, singing at the top of their voices, while 
Elsie led patient old Tabby with one hand and 
made believe grind the organ with the other. 

When mama got off the car at home and saw 
the little procession going round the yard, she 
went into the house and found her camera and 
took their picture, and Elsie has one on the 
mantel in her room. 


Elsie ex- 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
---- bright flowers in the sweet spring 


CLARA E. ATWOOD 





When all appreciate the beauties of nature 
there will not be a -- upon the 

The ------ required his servant to carry him 
across the --- 


There is a ------ of red upon the - 
apple. 
The Canadian ----- , like other thrushes, is a 
-- of cheer. 
They said the lord of the -- had a 
nose. 
The sisters ----- from ----- to Wilmington. 
The young man is ----- his friend for 


his name to obtain money. 

Every child felt a ------- for turkey as he 
saw grandfather -------, 

You must learn to like a Spanish ---- if you go 

The - I most admire is the one in which 
the hues are ------, 


2. 
POSTMAN’S PUZZLE. 
A stage-player received a letter which made 


him a commission merchant. 

A different person from the one specified, 
receiving a letter, became a near relative. 

A woodsman who sent a letter was heard 
knocking at the door. 

A doorkeeper received a letter and became a 
person of energy and activity. 

A boy received a letter which made him happy. 

A goddess received a letter and became Hiber- 
nian. 

A Roman, receiving a letter, became an African. 

An aimless wanderer received a letter and 
became an industrious cattleman. 

An American Indian received a letter which 
made him an old-fashioned musical instrument. 

A Biblical character received a letter and 
became a tower. 

3. 
WORD PUZZLE, 
Aces. 

The ace of oblivion. The ace of danger. The 
ace of fruit. The ace of vessels. The ace of 
kings. The ace of sorrow. The ace of gardens. 
The ace of clowns. 


I. 
My first is rock from granite to chalk, 
My second is talk and only talk ; 
My whole is a dear little singing bird, 
Who airily flies and speaks no word. 
Il. 
Jimmy and Johnny climbed my first. 
Down they came with a total crash. 
“Mama,” their cries united burst, 
“We're broken, broken all to smash! 
Oh, send for the doctor, as quick as may be, 
And tell him to come and two and three.” 
Ii. 
My first is as round as an apple or ball; 
My second is surely yourself; 
My third you can certainly find in your hall; 
My whole is the source of much pelf. 
| Iv. 
My first comes with a rush, 
My second with a roar ; 
My whole e’er comes with both, 
And sweeps the country o’er. 
v. 
When not on one, two three he keeps,— 
The rer of the ship,— 
To tell of all the happenings 
Upon the ocean trip. 
But what a perfect man is he 
Who keeps intact my one two three. 
vi. 
My first is a servant, my first is a master, 
Though sometimes too slow, no boy can run faster ; 
My second creeps into your bones with a shiver, 
You wonder what’s wrong, whether stomach or 


| 
} 
CHARADES. 
| 


With the killing of scores you may credit my whole, 
| Though it is not responsible—having no soul. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Tom _race in; not a crime; care, I’m not; 
|I can’t. Rome; mice! A torn; no rice mat; 
| came, or tin; a time, corn; cream, not I; acorn 
time. 
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Mo. Del.; Minn. O. Wis.; Fla. Ky.; _La. Me. 
Mo. Ore.; Ga. La.; Colo. N. Y.; Fla. Me. 


A. 
La. Va.; Cal. La.; Ala. Mo. 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 


Xi E ALASKAN BouNDARY.-—~The next step 
in the determination of the Alaskan bound- 
ary will be a survey of the line under the 
direction of a joint scientific commission, and 
the erection of monuments at various points to 
mark the actual boundary. Under the terms 
of the treaty, this work is to begin ‘‘at once,’’ 
but it is likely to last several years. The length 
of the boundary-line is approximately 850 miles. 
Swirt BATTLE -Suip.— The first - class 
battle-ship Missouri, a sister ship to the 
Maine, on her trial trip over the Cape Ann 
course, October 2ist, made an average speed of 
18.05 knots an hour, and at one time reached a 
speed of 18.75 knots an hour—the greatest speed 
that has been achieved by a battle-ship of her 
class. The contract requirements called for 18 
knots ah hour, and the best previous record of 
battle-ships of the Missowri’s class was that 
of the Maine, 17.98 knots an hour. 
HE BritisH FiscAn CAMPAIGN.—The 
divisions in the Conservative party in Great 
Britain occasioned by the fiscal issues are 
emphasized by the acceptance by the Duke of 
Devonshire, who recently resigned from the 
cabinet, of the presidency of the Free Food 
League, which is organizing a campaign against 
the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bal- 
four. Mr. Ritchie, late chancellor of the 
exchequer, and Lord George Hamilton, late 
secretary of state for India, have also joined 
the league; and Lord Goschen, who was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in Lord Salisbury’s 
second administration, is active in the same 
movement. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. 
Ritchie’s predecessor, has joined Mr. Balfour. 
HE ITALIAN CABINET, headed by Signor 
Zanardelli, has resigned, and the task of 
forming a new cabinet has been entrusted to 
Signor Giolitti. The retirement of Signor 
Zanardelli is without political significance, as 
it is occasioned solely by the prime minister’s 
failing health; but it marks the retirement of a 
statesman who had retained control of the gov- 
ernment for more than two years under trying 
conditions, and had shown unusual energy in 
domestic affairs, and tact in foreign relations. 
HURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE.—The 
French parliament reassembied October 
20th, and on the 22d Premier Combes announced 
that the government intends to carry on its war 
against the religious orders by moving the repeal 
of the Falloux act of toleration. The effect of 
this policy would be to destroy the educational 
work carried on by these orders. Upon this 
declaration of the government’s purpose, the 
Chamber of Deputies declared its confidence in 
the government by a vote of 332 to 233. 
Y-ELEoTIONS.—Several by-elections were 
necessitated by the recent appointments to 
the British ministry, in accordance with the 
requirement that a member of the House of 
Commons who is appointed to office in the 
government shall obtain the consent of his con- 
stituency to his becoming an officer of the crown. 
Lord Stanley, the new postmaster-general, was 
reélected to represent Westhoughton in Lanca- 
shire, without opposition. Mr. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, the new secretary of war, was reélected 
to represent West Belfast by a majority of 225. 
In 1900 his election was unopposed. Hon. Alfred 
Lyttleton, the new colonial secretary, was 
reélected by 190 majority, as 
compared with a majority of 
831 in 1900. 


NEw BritrisH AMBASSA- 
por.—Sir Henry Mortimer 
Durand, British ambassador at 
Madrid, has been appointed 
‘ambassador at Washington, to 
succeed the late Sir Michael 
Herbert. He is 53 years old. 
He served through the Afghan War as political 
secretary to Sir Frederick (now Earl) Roberts, 
was afterward foreign secretary in India, and 
British minister to Persia from 1894 until 1900, 
when he was appointed ambassador at Madrid. 





Sin H. M, DuRANO 


ECENT Deratus. — The Right Hon. 

William Edward Hartpole Lecky, one of 
the most eminent of English historians, died 
October 22d, aged 65. His 
** History of the Rise and In- 
fluence of the Spirit of Ration- 
alism in Europe,’’ ‘‘ The His- 
tory of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne’’ 
and his ‘‘ History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century ’’ 
are of great and permanent 
value. Mr. Lecky had sat in 
Parliament as representative 
of the University of Dublin since 1896, and in 
politics was a Liberal-U nionist. ——Hon. John 
Edwards Russell, Democratic Representative in 
the Fiftieth Congress from the tenth Massachu- 
setts district, and widely known as a political 
leader and orator, died October 28th, aged 69. 


Mr. Lecky 
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BRASS BAND 
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MAKE YOUR LEISURE COUNT 


Get a thorough and reliable course in Shorthand 
Bookkeeping or English at Home. We furnish al 
= 4 and use of aoe Lod ates ney Write tor 

e. MacCormac Correspondence School, 
Suite O17, Title and 1 Trust Building, “Chicago” 





referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
ete. Lowen prices. Big 

Catalog ; 1000 il 
it gives instructions for axanteur bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 


HAPPY DAYS 
WHEN FRIENDS SAY, “HOW WELL YOU LOOK!” 


What happy days are those when all our friends 
say, “How well you look!” 

We can bring those days by a little care in the 
selection of food, just as this young man did. 

“1 had suffered from dyspepsia for three years, 
and last summer was so bad I was unable to 
attend school,’ he says. “I was very thin, and my 
appetite at times was poor while again it was 
craving. I was dizzy, and my food always 
used to ferment instead of digesting. Crossness, 
unhappiness and nervousness were very promi- 
nent symptoms. 

“Late in the summer I went to visit a sister, and 
there I saw and used Grape-Nuts. I had heard of 
this famous food before, but never was interested 
enough to try it, for 1 never knew how really good 
it was. But when I came home we used Grape- 
Nuts in our household all the time, and I soon 
began to note changes in my health. 1 improved 
steadily, and am now strong and well in every 
way, and am back at school able to get my lessons 
with ease and pleasure, and can remember them, 
too, for the improvement in my mental power is 
very noticeable, and I get good marks in my 
studies, which always seemed difficult before. 

“I have no more of the bad symptoms given 
above, but feel fine and strong and happy, and it 
is mighty pleasant to hear my friends say, ‘How 
well you look!’” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ““The Road to Wellville.” 








Leare Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 
duates receive from 0 $150 per month. 
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tions secured. Kapenses Low. Catalogue 
TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, 0., & SENOIA, GA. 














YOU CAN ENJOY LUXURIES 


that make life more than mere existence. It’s 
right to spend your regular earnings for them 


MILLS SLOT MACHINES 
WILL EARN YOUR LIVING 


are the largest 
Manufacturers of imate Coin-Operating 
Devices in the world. 


rite today. 
MILLS NOVELTY CO., Dept. W, Chicago 








RUB ON 


"Painkiller 


jeumatism’s gone. 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 

Weare larges ‘est mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U.S. Address Dept. AG, 
HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chiengo, I1., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


Savesmoney. Big prof- 
ti: printing for a 
Large press for boo 

newspaper $18. Tall 


My Ow instruction sent for use 
Cireulars Write for cata. presses, 


$5 PRESS. trpe, ok hare to ‘ee a. 


VISITING 


1 O ARDS: 


bine y ‘sete an yin Order filled pom bh ater hed Hi} 
Free! Also business, jonal and fra- 
a ae. We have cuts of omblome lime toreal societies. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






























LAXATIVE 
for family use. 
“Once tried ali used 
when needed” 
50c and $1, at Druggists. 
The Tarrant Co., New York | 


by American 
Physicians since 1844. 

















FOOD. 





diet. It also overcomes Dysp 


New Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or from us. 


Jno. Carle & Sons, Dept Y, 153 Water St., New York. 


Se = 
IMPERIAL GRANUM 


A Pure, Unsweetened 


Successfully solves the difficult prob- 
lem of infant feeding and sick-room 
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HOPKINS & ALLEN 









Made in 
12, 16 and 20 Gauge. 
30-Inch Barrels. Weight 5’ Ibs. 





Send for Catalogue No. 40 of the most 
complete line of Firearms made in the 
United States. 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms 


LEVER ACTION 
SINGLE BARREL 


Strongest Action Made. 


SHOT GUNS. 


Can't Shoot Loose. 
Over Half a Million in Use. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for it. 


PRICE 


$8.00 


Co., Norwich, Conn. 

















Learn without ateacher. Saves time and worry. 
State kind ofinstrument. SPECIAL OFFER—F' 
brated ‘‘Howard”’ Self-Instructor, 

Tilustrated catalogs, with net prices on 


Attach in —— 


regular cay 50c., postpaid. f = 25e. 
every known musical instra- 

ment, SENT FREE ff vou sta‘e article wanted, Write to-dav. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 122 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


STEREOPTICONS 


ing Picture 
Wanenas wewill ‘ell you “4 
give ts that 





entertainmen' 





McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


5 | soot 4 Paces 


uabs are raised in 1 month, bring 
hi er market. Astonish- 





Make Money With Squabs. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


Nickel-pitd 
Sin. long 


















LIQUID PISTOL 


| Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 

any liquid. © cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
| one eating. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 


SEPTEMBER WAS A FINE MONTH 


For the graduates of Valentine’s School of Tele- 
graphy at Janesville, Wisconsin. During that 
month the school sent twenty-one young men to 
work for different railroads, giving them passes 
to their destinations. All received salaries from 
the start, and are certain of promotion as they 
deserve it. The school always has more orders 
for operators than it can fill, and gives its gradu- 
ates choice of many railroads in different states. 
Having been established thirty-two years, the 
school is widely and favorably known among 
railroad officials the country over, many of whom 
were once among its students. Expenses are 
very low, and can be reduced one-half by working 
for board if desired. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue. (Railroad fare paid to Janesville.) 
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or Tears 














Sold by all “up-to-date” Dealers. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 
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An Ideal Christmas Present. 


he New Companion Sewing Machine has a host of friends 
in every state and territory. During the past ten years it 
has been faithfully tested and not found wanting. From the 
standpoint of durability, beauty and efficiency, the New Com- 


panion has no superior. 


Each Machine 


is fitted with Ball 


Bearings and other modern improvements, also a Full Set of 


Attachments. 





Our Descriptive Booklet 
ply our subscribers with a 
Machine at a low price. 


on the Machine. 


shows how we are able to sup- 
Warranted, High-Grade Sewing 


We will gladly mail this Booklet 


with it samples of work made 





We offer three styles, also a cho 


ice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers, $19.00. STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven 


Drawers, $21.75. 


STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. m m= mM 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


On receipt of price we will deliver 


Paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. 


the Sewing Machine desired, Freight 
In Colorado, New Mexico, 


Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four states, 
we will deliver either style FREE for $3.00 extra. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, 


| 
| to any address, and include 





No. 2, $21.75. 


The mechanical construction of the New 
Companion is equal to any, and superior to 
some machines selling from forty to sixty dol- 
lars. The parts under the head-plate, which 
are not usually seen, are enough to satisfy any 
one as to the thoroughness of construction of 
the entire machine.—C. H. Reding, Elkhart, Ind. 


MASS. 


























LECTRICITY AND EARTHWORMS.—Hugo 
Halberger of Munich, Germany, has found 
that when an electric current is sent into the 
earth by thrusting one of the terminals into 
the ground, the worms and snails within a 
radius of six feet or more crawl out and get 


away from the affected area. Their behavior 
seemed to him to indicate that they were dis- 
tressed by the electricity, and he suggests that 
the remarkable effect of an electric current in 
stimulating the growth of plants may be really 
due to the extermination of parasites about 
their roots, rather than to a directly beneficial 
influence upon the plants themselves. 

ING MENELIK’s NEw Muinv. — King 

Menelik of Abyssinia, proposing to take 
advantage of the scientific methods of minting 
coin which prevail in the civilized world, has 
just imported from Germany 
an outfit of machinery for 
his mint, which is to be se. 
up at his capital, Addis 
Ababa. The last stage of 
the long journey of this 
machinery will be by cara- 
van, and a month will be 
occupied in thus transport- 
ing it from the nearest rail- 
way-station. It is said that 
Menelik, who for several 
years has had a limited silver coinage circula- 
ting in his kingdom,—the coins were struck for 
him in France,—has accumulated more than 
110,000 pounds of gold bullion, besides a still 
larger amount of silver, awaiting the arrival of 
the minting-machines. 





EASURING CAVES WITH BALLOONS.— 
Last summer Dr. Horace C. Hovey con- 
ceived and tested a new method of measuring 
the height of some of the great dome-shaped 
chambers in the Mammoth Cave. He called to 
his assistance the toy balloon, and after some 
preliminary experiments, had his balloons made 
of a special pattern, with thinner and more 
elastic rubber than that usually employed. 
Then, with five balloons tied in a cluster, and 
each inflated with hydrogen to a diameter of 
10 inches, he began his attempts at measure- 
ment in the cave. An acetylene light furnished 
illumination in the great chambers sufficient to 
reveal the balloons when they touched the ceil- 
ing. The measuring tape was a light silk 
thread. ‘The Rotunda was found to be just 40 
feet high, and the Mammoth Dome 119 feet 6 
inches. But in the vast temple ealled Gorin’s 
Dome wandering air-currents rendered the 
balloons unmanageable when about two-thirds 
of the way to the ceiling. 
LIMATES AND RAILROADS.—Among the 
‘problems which railroad engineers have to 
solve are those arising from the climatic peculi- 
arities of the countries traversed by long lines. 
In a rainy region floods and landslides are not 
the only things to be allowed for; the decay of 
ties, sleepers and bridge material must also be 
taken into account. In a dry country it is 
necessary to provide water, to guard against 
fire, against sand-storms, and against many other 
things of which passengers riding over the road 
in luxurious coaches seldom think. High alti- 
tudes furnish many difficulties to be overcome, 
among them being the effects of mountain sick- 





ness on the workmen. Three great railroad | 
lines, built, building or projected, are remarkable | 
for the climatic problems which they present. | 
One of them is the new trans-Canada road, 
traversing high northern latitudes; another the 
trans-Australia line, running through an arid 
region; and the third the Uganda railway, 
which traverses a tropical country. 
RAP LANTERNS FOR INsSECTS.—Entomol- 
ogists are at present experimenting in many 
places in the United States with trap lanterns, 
to determine what classes of insects are most 
abundantly caught by these lures. At one 
station, where the trap was run every night for 
five months, it was found that the harmful 
insects, such as the buffalo tree-hopper, the 
squash-bug, the chinch-bug and the bee-moth, 
almost entirely avoided the light, and surpri- 
singly few specimens were caught, while on 
the other hand ichneumon flies, lacewings, 
ladybugs and other insects useful to the 
farmer were destroyed in vast numbers. 
Another singular fact was that the great 
majority of the harmful species that were lured 
to the trap were males, whereas it is the females 
that cause the chief harm to vegetation. 
LECTRICITY ON GERMAN RAILWAYS.— 
Since the middle of July electric traction 
has been employed for suburban service round 
Berlin on the German state railways of standard 
gage. The speed is limited to about 37 miles 
an hour, and power is supplied through an 
insulated third rail. The trains consist of one 
second- and two third-class cars. There is a 
motor at each end of the train, which is run 
in either direction. - Each train has accommo- 





dations for 200 passengers. 


None genuine without our trade-mark, “ MINERVA.” 


METAL DOLL HEADS. 


Combine Durability of Metal with 
Beauty of Bisque, and do not break. 


A. Vischer & Co., 
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ELECTRICIAN? 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 
“ CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?” 
we teach Electrical Engineering, Mechan- 
Engineering, Steam En ri 
Electric Li htin Electric 
Med raw 7 oar 
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event of your death if you in your 
earning days arrange with 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York for 
such care and protection. How much 
better than an estate or business cares 
is such guaranteed income with $394,- 
000,000 behind it! Inquire about it to-day. 


New York, N. Y. 
RICHARD A. se 


Oldest in A 
firengedt in the World. 


from $100 to $10,000 a year in 


NEW YORK, 
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If your son is of a mechanical or scientific 
bent, or if you would have him so, give him the 


Scientific 
American 


week th 
and achievements in Mechanics, Electricity, 
Yachting, Autonobiling. etc, C 
Cc. Orrespon 
— all over the mobiling, ete. illus’ eoveng 
Doda your son the advantages to S hadertcel 
us world-known 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1904 
and receive the papers free f 
the year. Sample copy free. ‘Price $3.00 


MUNN & COMPANY, 363 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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COLD FEET| 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


McFarlan’s 
Slumber Slipper 


Will keep 
the ankles 
warm. Worn 
in bed and 
out. Made of 
a handsome 
fleece-lined 
knit fabric; tops beautifully embroidered with silk. 
Dainty colorings. size of shoe. 

TWO PAIRS FOR 25c.—POST-PAID. 
Different sizes if desired. For men,women, children, 
McFARLAN MILLS, 69 Harvey Ave., Amsterdam, N. Y. 




















Be Logal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of thet wo styles shown, 
in any two colors of enamel, 
me any three lecters and any 


wo figures desired. Made in 
buttons. clasps, stick or hat 
ins as desired. ' Straight A. 


‘actory to w wearer at the fol- 


lowing remarkable prices: 
Fiatesi. -00 per dozen. Sample 
Steriing Sliver $2.50 per 
8. 


In Silver 
10 cents. 
dozen. Sample 25 cen 


Write for our_ beautiful yd 


logue, showing hundreds o 
signs free. 
All work guaranteed. Money § 
back if not satisfie ry 
ecial designs. and estimates Qa 
gladly furnished f 
BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
21c, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Any Youth's Companion reader can obtain, 
on approval, by sending a postal card to the 
Outlook Company, 287 4th Ave., New York, 


THE NEW BOOK BY 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Author of ** The Blazed Trail,” “ Conjuror’s House” 


THE FOREST 


Wustrated with 18 full-page drawings by 
THOMAS FOGARTY 


“Mr. White has the power to make you feel the 
, eA the masters of salt water fiction make you 








“$1.50 net (by mail $1.65) 














hat Shoot, Hit and Kill. 


+ J s +) ] 
“Steven’s Special 
LONG RANGE SINGLE GUNS. 
Choke Bored, Blued Steel Barrels, 
Top Snap, Rebounding Hammer, 
Take Down Mode 

The hardest hitting, longest shoot- 
ing single gun made. 
g Pause, s 5-00 
ha. Ie. 12 or 16 gauge. 
Sent C.0.D. on receipt of $1.00. 
EE CATALOG, No. 43-F 
dome bt tee are eat ee 
men’s Supplies. Write for it. 


Sutcliffe & Co., Louisville, Ky. 




























R>esults Show 
This mischievous maiden may 
mask her beautiful features, but she 
cannot disguise the fact that her 
pearly mouth-jewels are the result 
\ of using the delicious, beauty- 
(9 bestowing dentifrice 
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DON’T BE DECEIVED 


There are many substitutes claim- 


ing to do as good work as the real, 


but imitations are as unlike | 
RUBIFOAM in results as the mask | 


is unlike the face. 


25c. Everywhere 
Sample Free 


E. W. HOYT @ CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Hieroglyphics are an- 
‘cient. The world moves. 


Be up to date. For neat, clean, intelli- 
gible writing, the Lambert Typewriter is the 
best for office and home use. 

Standard in everything. 


LAMBERT 


1274 Broadway, 


Price $25.00. 


TYPEWRITER CO., 


New York 





SALADS, ener, 
GRAVIES, 
hepun eanane 6 flavor. 


The Perfect moast®, 
CLAMS, FISH, 84 as, RUA 
Indispensable for table and tp kitchen. 
Assures good digestion, Purer and more Seasentel teen ry oe 
THE ORIGINAL Bo AERET'D TABABCO used + > tenting 
Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants 
FREE—write for 


scentury. ALL DRatnns’ 
nique Restpes 




















N A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 


Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 

FULLY GUARANTEED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 
llustrated Sheet sent on application. 


The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 

NEW YorK ener wrtem 

37-39 Maiden Lane. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


CHICAGO: 
131-137 Wabash Ave. 
Spreckels Bldg. 











Dresses 
Be sure thatour Trade-Mark ison 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS, 





Better than Button or Hook-und-Eye, It holds 
tight, is neatly hidden from view, and is easy to 
ma anipulate. We are the origing ators of this 
fastener : look out for imits utions and buy the 
genuine “ Hear It Snap ” (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and per- 
fect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew 
them on, printed on every card. 
yf your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 
fcent stamp Jor samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
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Any of ieee beautiful, 
enuine Diamonds and 
ine Pearls, in solid gold, 


hand-made mountings will 
be sent direct from our fac- 
tory on rec eipt of price, « 

C. O. D., subject to cone 7 


tion. Order by number. 
We send goods prepaid and 
guarantee safe delivery. 
Your money back without 
a question if you are not 
wholly pleased. Our dia- 
monds are of superior qual- 
ity and wesell only fine, high- 
grade goods and list every- 
thing at wholesale prices 
Our beautifully illustrated 
Catalogue shows thousands of photowraphs of the new 
est and finest goods. 11's Frve—send for it to-day and 
save one-half on your Christmas shepping. We are the 
largest concern in the business and one of the oldest— 
Est. 1840. We refer to the Commercial Nat’! Bank of 
Chicago. Capital $2,000,000.00. S. T. ALTEMUS & CO., 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sterling Silver, Cut Glass, Nov- 
elties, Etc., Etc.. 206M Stewart Bidg., Chicago, T11.,U.8.A. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

A 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TYPHOID FEVER IN AUTUMN. 


HE question is often propounded, 

“Why is typhoid fever most prevalent 

in autumn?” It might just as well be 

asked, ““Why does typhoid fever pre- 
vail at all?’’ since the answer is much 
the same in both cases: namely, because 
the measures employed to prevent 
typhoid are inefficient, neglected or 
ignored. 

Improper disposal of sewage lies at 
the root of the matter, for although all sewago 
may not contain typhoid germs, it is possible that 
it may contain them at anytime. Thus it is safest 
to regard all sewage as contaminated with typhoid 
germs. 

If sewage is allowed to contaminate the water- 
supply or food it is but a question of time when 
typhoid germs will reach the stomach through 
the water-supply or food. 

The germs of typhoid, like the seeds of other 
vegetable organisms, often prove more vigorous 
when transplanted to a new soil. This was illus- 
trated in the various camps established during the 
war with Spain. While no soldiers evidently ill 
with typhoid fever were received in them, men 
suffering from attacks so mild that they did not 
appear ill brought the infection. By not regarding 
all sewage as capable of conveying infection, and 
by omitting disinfection of all waste materials, the 
conditions of camp life furnished abundant means 
for the contamination of drinking water and of 
food, and typhoid of a virulent type became alarm- 
ingly frequent. 

No doubt many cases of typhoid fever are con- 
tracted in country districts, especially by those 
who leave the city in the summer. 

If all sewage were promptly disinfected typhoid 
fever would become extinct. This is most difficult 
except where, by a system of perfect piping, it is 
possible to carry the waste directly into the sea. 
In inland cities and in country districts there is 
still need for the introduction of improved methods 
of sewage. 

In country districts and towns where no plumb- 
ing is employed but where sewage is deposited in 
open wells, vaults or drains, typhoid fever is a 
constant menace. In such cases the antiseptic 
value of wood ashes may be utilized. Coal ashes 
may likewise be used, but the effects are not so 
markedly germicidal. 

The germs of typhoid are also killed by pro- 
longed exposure to direct sunlight, but in a watery 
medium they sink into the soil; and in soil of 
certain kinds they may remain unexposed to the 
sun, and in a state capable of transmitting infec- 
tion for years. 

Killing the germs of this disease by some simple 
process of antisepsis would prevent the infection 
of water with this disease. Until this is generally 
done, boiling all water of which there is any 
question is essential to healthfulness and peace of 
mind. 








CORRECTION. In an article on scrofula, in the 
issue for August 27th, “small doses of castor-oil”’ 
were recommended in certain cases. The author 
of the article intended to write “cod-liver oil,” 
which is suitable to be taken in such cases, 
whereas castor-oil would be entirely unsuitable. 
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CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT. 


E very-day operations at the Patent Office raise 
considerable doubt as to whether there is 
such a thing as a completed invention. To most 
people it would seem as if the sewing-machine or 
the steam-engine had been so long subjected to 
the tireless scrutiny of persons bent on suggest- 
ing an improvement that perfection would have 
been reached years ago, and hence that these 
divisions of the Patent Office would have found 
their occupation gone. 

Such is not the case. As many important 
patents are now being issued on the steam-engine 
as at any time in the history of the office. These 
are largely derived from the applications of the 
turbine principle, which has opened up an entirely 
new channel with almost endless ramifications. 

The sewing-machine division is similarly full of 
work, although the American people have for 
years had as good domestic machines as anybody 
needed. The later inventions relate chiefly to 
new fields in factory work, or leather and heavy 
textiles, which the sewing-machine is trying to 
conquer. 

The direction of invention thus undergoes ‘con- 
stant change. Ten years ago it was a difficult 
administrative problem to handle the bicycle 
inventions which were pouring in. To-day two 
examiners easily take care of them. But nobody 
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knows the moment when some new idea in bicy- 
cling will open the flood-gates again. 

The Patent Office expert in charge of the agri- 
cultural machinery exhibit at the Centennial was 
so impressed with the perfection which had then 
been reached that he discouraged a young friend 
from attempting further studies in that line. Not 
much, he thought, remained to be done. Most 
middle-aged farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
could now tell him of bis great mistake, as they 
look over their stock of agricultural machines 
which were not obtainable in 1876. 

Each important invention furnishes standing- 
room for many more, relating chiefly to details. 
The history of invention thus seems to be a con- 
tinued story, of the kind which always promises 
to be, but never is, ‘““Concluded in our next.’ 
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DOMESTIC STRATEGY. 


he younger man had been complaining that he 

could not get his wife to mend his clothes. 
“TI asked her to sew a button on this vest last 
night, and she hasn’t touched it,” he said. At 
this, says the New York Press, the older man 
assumed the air of a patriarch. 


“Never ask a woman to mend anything,” he 
said. 
‘What would you have me do?” asked the 


other. 

“Simply do as I do,” was the assured reply. 
“You haven’t been married very long, and I think 
I can give you some serviceable suggestions. 
When I want a shirt mended I take it to my wife 
flourish it round a little and say, ‘Where’s that 
rag hest. 

“*What do you want of the rag-bag?’ asks my 
wife. Her suspicions are roused at once. 

“*T want to throw this shirt away; it’s worn 
out,’ I say, with a few more flourishes. 

“*Let me see that shirt,’ my wife says then. 
‘Now, John, hand it to me at once.’ 

“Of course I pass it over, and she examines it. 
‘Why, John Taylor,’ she is sure to say, ‘I never 
knew such extravagance! This is a perfectly 
good shirt. All it needs is— And then she 
mends it.” 


* ¢ 


HUMAN NATURE. 


‘he occupants of a motor-car were riding through 
a sparsely settled country when they became 
very thirsty. Noticing a little farmhouse, they 
stopped and were pleasantly received and given 
all the cold spring water they wanted. The farmer 
was very polite to the strangers, and asked them 
if they would like to look about his little estate, 
and, according to the Chicago Record-Herald, they 
were pleased to do so. 
Among other interestin ings he showed them 
a tremendous potato patch. Over this field he 
shook his head gravely. He said that all the 
tatoes had been ruined by a parasite. One of 
~ party sympathized with the old farmer, and 


said: 
“T am sorry to see such a fine field of potatoes 
spoiled.” 
a said the farmer, “I have only one com- 
r 


“What is that?” inquired the visitor. 

“Well, Thompson’s field, east there, and Shan- 
non’s, on the south, are as bad as, if not worse 
than, mine.” 
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MR. DOLAN’S CARRIAGE. 


M: Dolan, through the agency of butter and 
eggs, had reached that stage of prosperity 
where he was able to set up an establishment 
with a horse and carriage, and nobody begrudged 
him his success. 

“But what’s the reason your wife drives round 
in a carriage with the letter C on it?” inquired 
one of Mr. Dolan’s friends. ‘“You’ve not changed 
your name, Terry?” 

“Naw, man,” said Mr. Dolan, gaily, “me name 
has stood me fifty years, an’ it’ll last out me toime. 
But the ———- was a great bar-rgain, at sicond- 
hand, man, and the C was on it. ’"Twud cost a 
bit to change it to a D, and I says to Mary Ann, 
‘D is a koind of a broad-luking letther, whoile C 
is more dilicate and ornamintal,’ I says. ‘And 
besoide that, it’s the very next to D in the alpha- 
bet, and more than all,’ I says, ‘it stands for 
“continted,’’ and that’s what ivery Dolan that 
roides in the carriage will be—so let it stand,’ and 
Mary Ann agreed wid me.” 
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A POLITE PRISONER. 


he lady who was visiting the jail had been much 

impressed with the appearance and behavior 

of the prisoners, and she took occasion to express 
her approval to the warden. 


“They seem as courteous as anybody,” she said, 
enthusiastically, “even if they don’t say any- 
ne? 


“Yes, they’re polite enough,” assented the 
jailer. “But 1’m a little suspicious of too fine 
manners.” 

“T don’t see how you can be!” exclaimed the 


ady. 

“Well, I am,” declared the warden, “and I have 
been ever since one of the smoothest of them 
broke out of jail and left a note for me in which 
he wrote, ‘1 hope you will pardon me for the 
liberty I’m taking.’’ 


* ¢ 
UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR. 


Roger penne humor among girls is not so marked 
as among boys, but according to the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, the girl who received as a prize 
in an English school a book entitled “Our Feath- 
ered Friends,” showed the nature and scope of 
her reading when she remarked to the teacher 
that she was not quite certain whether our feath- 
ered friends were Indians or angels. 

In the same school, in the domestic economy 
class, a girl gave the following directions for 
sweeping a room: “Cover the furniture with dust 
sheets, scatter damp tea-leaves over the carpet, 
then carefully sweep the room into a dust-pan, 
and throw it out of the window.” 
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BELIEVED IN SKILLED LABOR. 


“rhe organist’s wife told me this morning,” 
said Mrs. Thornton, “that several of the 
pipes on the organ were out of order.”’ 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Hadley, “I hope they’ll get 
Mr. Jones, our old plumber, fix them, and not 
those new plumbers that have just set up on the 
corner. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. LAdv. 
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orado, California, Washington and pe — 
Oregon, _ Write Bekins House- 
hold Shipping Co.,97 Washington St., Chicago. 





Stenography and 
Book keeping, 
complete course for 
Home Study in all three, ig nsures a beau- 
tiful hand. tuations for all graduates. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
or 119 West 125th St., New York, N. A 


A Christmas Gift Book. 


THE VISIT OF LAFAYETTE, 
The Old Housekeeper’s Story, 


By LUCIA GRAY SWETT. 


12mo. Most attractively bound in gray silk stamped 
with silver. Silver es. Price $1.00 net. Post- 
age 8 cents. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 

A story told toa child. An interesting and enter- 
taining description in verse of Lafayette’s visit 
to an old New England town in June, 1825. us- 
trated with reproductions of rare old portraits of 
General Lafayette. 


























The Overland Limited 


EXCELLED BY NONE. 


Only three days CHICAGO 
to CALIFORNIA, via 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Finest train. Shortest route. 
Smoothest rcadbed. _Day- 
light ride through Echo 
Canon, Weber Canon, skirt- 
ing GREAT SALT LAKE, down 
the Humboldt Valley and 
over the wondrously beauti- 
ful Sierra Nevadas. 


To California 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















We will send our specially attractive 
Catalogue, containing Hockey Rules, 
FREE UPON REQUEST. 


Lf your dealer doesn’t carry Barney & Berr. 
kates we will send them dred. . 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Mail Orders Only. 


We have no Agents or Branch Stores. 
Ali orders should be sent direct to us. 


NEW 
Winter Suits 


Made To Order in One Week 


$8 to $40 


Catalogue and Samples Free. 







An exceptional opportunity 
to those who wish to dress 
well and economically. 


















































We Guarantee to Fit You. 


The prettiest garment is absolutely worthless 
unless it fits nicely. Ready-made garments are 
made “P by the thousands for ready-made fig- 
ures. They lack individuality and rarely have 
either style or fit, and you are likely to find exact 
duplicates of them being worn by others. 

We keep no ready-made goods, but make 
every garment especially to order. 

OUR METHOD, You choose your style from 
—— __ our catalogue, illustrating 
126 of the latest New York fashions. You may 
select the jacket of one style, the skirt of another 
and the sleeve of a third, if you prefer, and have 
the garment made according to your own taste, 
thus giving it an individua ity of which ready- 
made garments are entirely devoid. With our 
Catalogue we also send, without charge, a large 
assortment of samples from our stock of 400 foreign 
and domestic fabrics, so that you may select and 
examine the material from which you wish your 
garment made. 

OUR SYSTEM. We cut and make our gar- 
———_ ments according to our own 
original system, which is used by no other con- 
cern, This is one of the secrets of our wonderful 
success in making perfect-fitting garments from 
measurements sent us by mail. Under our 
method we emphasize the good points of the 
figure and conceal the defects. 

If you fear we cannot fit you ask your best 
dressed friend—she is probably our customer. 
OUR GUARANTEE. You take no risk in 
= dealing with us. We 
know we can fit you, but if a garment which we 
make for you is not absolutely satisfactory in 
every respect, send it back promptly and we will 
refund your money. Our prices are reasonable; 
we can save you the storekeeper’s profit of from 
$5 to $20 on every garment, as we sell you as 
cheaply as we would your local merchant. 


OUR PRICES are about half what is usual- 
= ly asked for garments e 
to order; besides, we guarantee to fit you. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 
Visiting Costumes, $12 to $35 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Stylish Jackets, $8 to $35 
We Pay Express Charges to Any |j} 
Part of the United States. 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of 
dress, who will, if you desire, aid you in select- 
ing styles and materials. When you send us an 
order, they will look after it while it is in the 
cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the 
same care and attention that it would have if it 
were made under your personal supervision. 

Write to-day for our Winter Catalogue No. 48, 
and a large assortment of newest samples, sent 
Free by return mail to any part of the United 
States. State whether you wish samples for suits 
or cloaks, and about the colors you desire, and we 
will send a full assortment of just what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 Years. 


—_—______ 
— 
me a 
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f we should conclude to start out some day 
| upon.an expedition to the north pole, one of | 

the first things that we should probably buy 
would be.a good compass, for if we had none, 
we should not be able to tell in which direction 
to travel. 

“Since the compass needle is always attracted 
toward the north pole,” we might say to our- 
selves, “all we’ have to do is to follow in the 
direction toward which it points, and we shall 
certainly reach the pole.” 

But suppose we decide to travel by land as far 
as possible. After we have plodded a long time 
through British America, constantly getting 
farther and farther to the northward, we notice 
that the needle beeomes sluggish, and if moved 
from its position of rest returns to it very slowly. 
We have great difficulty in deciding which is | 
really the north direction, and by and by, | 
perhaps, we arrive at a spot where the compass | 
is entirely useless, for the needle will remain in 
any position we put it. 

We certainly have not arrived at the north 
pole, but where are we? What is the matter | 





SEO 


A LESSON IN BOXING THE COMPASS. 


with our compass, which was such a good one | 
when we started from home? We find by obser- | 
vation that we are in the neighborhood of seventy | 
degrees north latitude and in about ninety-seven 
degrees west longitude, and this position is not | 
within twelve hundred miles of the pole. 

Although we are not at the earth’s north pole, | 
we are at the north magnetic pole, and. this 
pole, not that of the earth, always attracts the, 
needle. The reason our compass is of no use is 
that all the horizontal force has disappeared, 
and nothing remains but the vertical forge, which | 
simply draws the needle down. 

Now the distance, or the angle, which the 
compass needle is drawn to the east or the west 
of the true north is known as the variation of 
the compass, and allowance always has to be made 
= this variation when laying down a course to | | 

ravel. 

On the maps or charts of the ocean the merid- | 
ians are represented by straight lines running 
through the true north, so that if one happened 
to be in a place where the variation was ten 
degrees easterly, he would be obliged to steer | 
ten degrees to the westward of the direction | 
shown by the needle to keep on the meridian. 

The variation of a place does not change, or at 
least changes so slowly that it remains practically 
constant for a long time. Bearing in mind the | 
fact that the variation at a place is the same for | 
all compasses at that place, let us see how they | 
are affected on board the several ships now lying 
at anchor in the nearest harbor. 

Do we find that the north point of all these 
compasses lies in exactly the same direction ? 
No; the general direction is the same, but there 
is some difference. ‘ 

Here, then, is another surprise. We have | p 
already found that the needle does not point to | 
the true, but to the magnetic, north, and now | 
we observe that eac 
own. 

The reason is that the iron on board ship | 
attracts the needle away from the magnetic 
north, and this error, called the deviation of the 
compass, depends upon the amount and arrange- | 
ment of the iron with respect to the needle. The | 
deviation is called “easterly”? or “ westerly ” 
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deviation, according 
as the north point of 
the needle is drawn 
to the eastward or 
westward of the 
magnetic north. 

In the days when 
ships were built of 
wood it Was possi- 
ble, by a careful 
disposition of such 
pieces of 
were necessary 
the ship’s outfit, to 
reduce the deviation to a very small amount ; but 
in these days of marine iron monsters they them- 
selves become powerful magnets, and their effect 
upon the compass is sometimes so great as to 
render it almost useless. 

It was necessary, therefore, to counteract the 
effect of these forces by some artificial means, 
and this has been accomplished by an ingenious 
arrangement of iron spheres and magnets, placed 
so near the compass that however much the 


| masses of iron may pull the needle in one direc- 


tion, there is always another force ready to hold 
it back. 

Naturally the compass used on board ship 
differs from that used on land. In a marine 
compass the card, which is about seven inches 


| in diameter, is divided into points and degrees, 


each point being equivalent to eleven and one- 
quarter degrees. 

Underneath, and secured to the card, are the 
needles, usually two, each made of a number 
of very small steel wires formed into a cylindrical 
bundle. By being placed between the poles of 
a powerful electromagnet, these needles have 
been so magnetized that 
they will point to the north. 

The card rests upon a 
pivot in the center of a bronze 
bowl. The bow! is filled 
with a liquid, two-thirds 
water and one-third alcohol, 
and a glass cover, tightly 
packed with rubber, 
vents evaporation or leakage. 

Alcohol and water are 
used-instead of water alone 
because this mixture does 
not freeze until the temper- 
ature falls very much below 
that at which water would 
freeze. The reasons why 
any liquid is used are that 
it gives the card greater 
steadiness and greater sen- 
sibility. 

If the card followed all 
the motions of a plunging 
vessel, it would fly about so 
much that it would be im- 
possible to steer by it: but 
when the card starts to 
move, the liquid so resists its 
motion as to keep it compar- 
atively steady. 

If a compass card, upon 
being deflected from its posi- 
tion of rest, returns to that 
position of rest, it has 
perfect sensibility. ‘The conditions most favora- 
ble to such sensibility are that the magnetic 
|“*moment’’ of the card should be as great and 
lasting as possible, and the pressure of the card 
| upon the pivot should be as small as possible. 


| Therefore the compass card does not float in the 


liquid. Being heavier, it sinks until it rests upon 
the pivot; but as it is only a trifle heavier, 
the friction upon the pivot is extremely small. 
On the inside of the compass bowl a fine 
vertical line is drawn to correspond with the 
ship’s head, and the point of the card which 
coincides with this line, which is called the 
“ Lubbers’ Point,” shows the course steered. 
Great care is taken that the Lubbers’ Point is 
in the fore-and-aft line of the ship, or, in other 
| words, that it exactly corresponds with the ship’s 
head, otherwise it would not show the true 


| course steered. 


Of all the compasses on board ship one is 
selected as a standard, and this is usually placed 
on the midship line of the quarter-deck or poop, 


|as far as possible from any large mass of iron, 


and at such a height that objects can easily be 
seen above the ship’s rail. 
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Would You Like to Know 


ew to cook, boil, fry or wash, without having any 
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How to paint them in water-colors taught by mail. 
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We teach only, like Lamson prints. Free illustrated 
bookiet Lamson School Jor Painting, Portland, Me. 
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COLONIAL WOOLEN CO. 


STYLISH DRESS GOODS, 
HANDSOME WINTER FABRICS. 
Samples sent on application of 
SUITINGS and SKIRTINGS. 


Enclose 2c. for postage and we will forward direct 
from Factory our full line Free of Charge. 








West Buxton, Maine. 
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Rubber VITA | 


Massage Bath Brush with Hollow 
Teeth— suction cups. Adjustable 
hand strap. Develops strength, 
creates appetite, promotes nu- 
trition,soothesthe nerves,clears 
the skin and keeps alive the 
ambition to be well. VITA BRUSH 
with extension strap complete 
in neat on bag, 1.00, 
From dealers or by mail if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 
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CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO., 





Newark, N. J. a 
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When in search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body 
Your physician willagree. Through Pullm: po a yer 
xe 7 ron Boston for Steuben Sanitarium, Ar 


BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelixvilte, ‘e wy. 


MY SITUATION 


| With AMERICAN OAK LEATHER Co. was obtained for 

} me by Burdett College re! Ly tual Business and Short 
hand.—THOMAS F. WHITE, Aliston. Write to Burdert 
Coliege 60%) Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 














SEASONING 


BELL’S 


Develops the fine points of all foods with which 
itisused. Expensive cooking is not always fine 
cooking. Fine cooking is exact and careful 
handling of material 





BELL’S 
SPICED SEASONING 


enables the most inexperienced housekeeper 
to give the finest flavor and finish to her cook- 
ing of meats, fish, entrées or soups. 
Ask your Grocer for Bell's. 
Take nothing else. 


THE WM. G, BELL CO., 56 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


























S$ NAME 
PROTECTS 


from adulterated 
S iA le E'S 





Mustard, Cream- 
tartar, Saleratus, 
etc., etc. are all 
and always abso- 
lutely pure and 
extra Strong. 





A full quarter. pound 

—- pacer of SLADB’S 
*epper, Ginger, Cinna. 

mon, Allspice or Cloves, 

10c. at your grocer’s. 

IP IT’S SLADE'S IT Is 

PURE AND GOOD. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BosTOoN 

















SHERLOCK HOLMES 


unravels another mystery by means 
of a bloody thumb-print and again 
turns the tables on Scotland Yard in 
“The Adventure of the Norwood 


Builder.’’ This 


is the second of 


Conan Doyle’s new series of detec- 
tive stories which are already the 


literary sensation 


of the year. Now 


on sale in the November Household 


Number of 


Colliers 
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Diary 
of a Real 
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Written in his boyhood by Judge Henry A. Shute, 
of Exeter, N.H. (Harvard ’79.) 
HERE is a greater number of honest, 
hearty laughs in The Real Diary of 
a Real Boy than in half a dozen of the 
modern comic operas at a dollar a seat for 
each one, and the Diary costs but a dollar. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
$1.00. 


For Sale by Dealers, or sent post-paid 
by the publishers on receipt of price. 


THE EVERETT PRESS CO., 76 India Street, Boston. 


Specimen Pages sent on request. 


































“Eight out often of my customers, men, 
women and children, order the Foster 
Rubber Heel put on; many have the 
Foster Rubber Sole put on, too. The rea- 
son they choose the Foster is because it 4 


Won’t Slip! . } 
Wears Longer! 
Costs No More!” 


Trade supplied by jobbers, also by the W @ 
ELASTIC TIP COMPANY, 370 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., and the GRIEB 
RUBBER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 















W. T. Faunce & Son, Custom Shoemakers, 





























37 Court St., Boston, say:—‘* The Foster Rubber 
Sole and Heel have our unqualified indorsement.” 











THE i a 
STAND BEHIND EVERY BOTTLE 





Nickel 
Parts 


Lift Off. 


CHOOSE 
a 


Model Grand Range. 


Our Patented Tea Fitted with Gas 
Shelf when expanded | Entire Space of || Attachment, which 








gives ample room for 
two large Thanksgiv- 


ing Turkeys. Cooking 
Spacious Oven. Oven Purposes. 


Rake and Oven Shelf- No Smoke Pipe a: _s : 
Locking Device enable Collar to rob cook algun ane me Rane 
seal: 46 fs an take of valuable space, the usual time because 
roast without putting as in most Ranges. of our Double Kindling 


hand into hot oven. ( and Baking Damper. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
Pronasece. Barstow Stove Company. °° "gztlan¢ s«-. 


If the Model Grand Range is not sold in your town, please write us. 


Main Top for in nowise interferes 
with using coal fire at 


the same time. 
“ 























